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Who Governs? 


There are approximately six hun- 
dred federal public servants elected 
by popular vote. There are more than 
three million people appointed by the 
federal administration. 


These facts call to mind the quota- 
tion from Tennyson in his famous 
poem, "The Charge of the Light 
Brigade." 

“Into the jaws of death, 


Into the mouth of hell, 
Rode the six hundred." 
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"tl WANT A Good Roof 
| CAN PUT ON AND FORGET!?’’ 


nos « CELOTES 
Euilt-Up Roof / 


LL OVER AMERICA, the big swing is to famous 
A Celotex Built-Up Roofs. Years of trouble-free 
protection is one reason—economy is another. The wal nec us pat oFF 
recommendations of leading roofing contractors is ROOFING - INSULATING BOARD - ROCK WOOL 


another factor in the rapidly increasing number of GYPSUM WALL BOARD - LATH - PLASTER 


Celotex Built-Up Roofs. 
SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 


The well known Celotex standard of quality 
assures you of the finest materials. In addition, the 
careful selection of contractors authorized by Celo- 
tex to apply Built-Up Roofs guarantees you “a good 
roof you can put on and forget.” 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO MR 8-11-43 


Please send me complete information on Celotex Built- 
‘ Up Roofs and Celotex Vapor-seal Roof Insulation. 
Before you plan a roof, call in the Celotex roof- simone f 


ing contractor near you. He’s a hand-picked expert 
who knows his business—whose counsel and advice 
will save you money. Mail the coupon! 


Name 
Address 
City 


County 


peter eren----- =e 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 





For precision weighing 
and precision recording 
use FAIRBANKS SCALES 
with PRINTOMATICS 


@ Of course, sustained accuracy in the 
weighing machine is vitally impor- 
tant. But no matter how accurate the 
machine is, unless weights are accu- 
rately recorded, the element of error 
still remains. 

Fairbanks Scales with Printomatics 
eliminate these human errors—because 
the scales read the weightautomatically 
and then automatically make a printed 
record of the weight. In addition to 
eliminating errors, Fairbanks Scales 
can be fitted into your production flow 
to do a variety of jobs better than 
they can be done in any other way. 
Fairbanks Scales weigh loads in motion... 
count small parts . . . record the flow of liquid 
chemicals ... guard secret formulas in 
compounding . . . control batching . . . auto- 
matically control ingredients . . . automatically 
control aggregates ... and many other jobs. 


The organization which made Fairbanks the 
greatest name in weighing brings you 113 
years of scale manufacturing experience. That, 
too, is worth serious consideration. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES 


GENERATORS 
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WATER SYSTEMS 
PUMPS FARM EQUIPMENT 
MOTORS STOKERS 

AIR CONDITIONERS 
SCALES RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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Architects, Engineers, Managers: Robert & Co. Associates, Atlanta. 


Sixty carloads of Ingalls fabricated steel members were used in this gigantic 
building, the largest war plant in the South-East, where thousands of men and 
women will build long range bombers for Bell Aircraft Corporation. 


Exact size of the plant is restricted information, but the speed of construction 
has been lately revealed—ground broken March 31, 1942; main assembly build- 
ing delivered for “beneficial occupancy” March 15, 1943. 

Ingalls actually builds speed into every job, reducing erection time by making 
steel members conform precisely to specifications. Two large fabricating plants, 
at Birmingham and Pittsburgh, and our competent engineering and erecting serv- 
ices will permit the same economies in peacetime industrial building which are 
vital today in war construction. 


THE (VARS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


elaremm OLR ARTOIS 


THE STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY e THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION e BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 


PASCAGOULA, MISSISSIPPI! e¢ DECATUR, ALABAMA 


NEW YORK ¢ WASHINGTON « PITTSBURGH © ATLANTA ¢ NEW ORLEANS 
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Westinghouse bis 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 





Increase eee 


Haulage Capacity 
of Small Locomotives 


Developed for mine and plant yard haul- 
age units on which space limitations 
preclude use of compressed air brake 
apparatus, the Westinghouse Hydraulic 
Brake provides more suitable control than 
afforded by the usual hand brake. 


Manipulation is simple, effortless, and 
precise. It responds instantly by a mere 
touch on the operating handle to supply 
any desired braking intensity. Gradua- 
tions on or off in small increments can be 
made at will. 


This fast and flexible operation facilitates 


spotting of cars at loaders — expedites 


‘movement over tracks of varying profile 


with uniform safety — reduces wear and 
tear on electrical apparatus and mechan- 
ical elements, as it eliminates the need 
for motor ‘bucking’ or dragging brake 
shoes to check speed. Tandem operation 
is facilitated, as the brakes on both loco- 
motives — permanently coupled — can 
be operated from the head unit. 


This new equipment — a valuable means 
to increase haulage capacity — is a simple, 
compact system, easily installed on small 
locomotives, new or old... Complete 
information and price will be furnished 
upon request. 


Westinghouse .... 


AIR BRAKE CO. 


Industrial Division 
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THE 


OF MAN-POWER 


RELIEVING VITAL MAN- 
POWER of unnecessary 
fatigue ... avoiding un- 
necessary handling... 
saving unnecessary steps 
... keeping a constant flow 
of material moving to wait- 
ing hands and machines, 
that’s man-power strategy 
headed towards victory. 
America’s war industries 
from coast to coast are im- 
proving their per-man-and- 
machine-hour production 
schedules with the aid of 
Mathews Time-Coordi- 
nated Conveyer Systems. 





Little Grains of Sand 





“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 





Do you buy because of your need, or because the 
ration coupon that you still have will expire day 
after tomorrow? Has rationing of certain foods had 
the same effect on the farmer that it has on the city 
dweller? Has rationing of shoes had the same effect 
on the city dweller that it has on the farmer? Does 
aman who works at manual labor need only as much 
food as a middle aged man with a desk job? These 
and scores of other problems in connection with ra- 
tioning will occur to you as a practical man. Do you 
think they have occurred, are occurring or will occur 
to official Washington ? 





A letter from Mr, A. G. Winkler, President of the 
Heating Publishers, Inc., expresses very well what 
he thinks of the domestic condition in our country. 
It expresses it so well that instead of attempting to 
repeat what he says in our words, we are not chang- 
ing it in any way whatsoever. Mr, Winkler is a 
graduate of the University of Missouri; he heads 
the leading publication in the oil heating industry. 
His letter merits the attention of everyone, and for 
that reason it is a pleasure for us to publish it in full. 


“Your editorials certainly strike a responsive chord in 
me. They are militant, and just what the doctor ordered 
for a lot of pussy-footers. I’ve always thought that a forth- 
right editorial stand gave a paper character and punch, 
and though I know very little about the previous record 
of M.-R., I’d count it one of the most virile papers in the 
country right now. 


“The average U. 8S. Citizen today is much poorer in one 
vital respect than the citizen of two or three generations 
ago. Then everybody knew what prominent men stood for. 
You had intense likes and dislikes, but you pretty well 
knew of many men in public life who could be trusted. For 
instance, I never agreed with Norris, of Nebraska, but I 
was willing to concede his 100% integrity. Another was Mr. 
Wilson. Still another was Jim Reed of Missouri. I agreed 
with him, and I believed in his honesty. Today, who stands 
out as 100% honest and with a high degree of integrity— 
I mean, of course, What mun in publie life? 


“T was particularly taken with your piece entitled 
‘When They Come Home. I confess to a vast sense of 
bewilderment whenever I contemplate Washington. I 
get a furious, helpless feeling. I suppose the feeling is 
shared by most middle class business men—like punching 
at a fog which has a lethal content. It is smothering me, 
but striking out at it doesn’t do much good. 


“So many of these puerile peanuts are trying to make 
us over into some form of socialism or into’a faceless 
group ruled by intellectual half-wits with no business ex- 
periences. Roosevelt is playing politics right and left, and 
there is confusion on all sides. Nobody is looking after 
my interests as an ordinary citizen. 


MATHEWS CONVEYERS FOR MECHANIZED PRODUCTION 

“Getting back to your piece about ‘When They Come 
Home’—what these star gazers do not understand is that, 
as they use this emergency to push us toward Communism, 
they are building up something that will require an op- 
posite reaction, The only cure for Communism is Fascism. 
and that is what they are courting. Some young, though, 
strong guy who is now fighting in Africa or the Solomons, 
is going to come back here and size things up, and if he 
has any eloquence, will sell us the idea of giving him the 
responsibility for taking us out of the confusion—IF’ we 


If you are manufacturing war material, or 
anything vital to the success of the war 
effort, you can get Mathews Conveyers to 
handle that material. Rely as usual on 
your Mathews Engineer. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY sinnsrcie 
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give up a lot of our rights. And Roosevelt has already 
made it so easy to give up rights, that we’ll all do it. 


“I hope you will continue to blast away on one subject : 
States rights. I have always believed in it, and getting 
away from localized control of our people will ultimately 
ruin us if there is no correction. I’m disappointed that 
so few men in the South share my views. I travel a lot 
in the South and when I bring up the matter, they all 
show little or no interest. I’m not sure they understand 
what it means. 


“Some months ago I had a little fun with Mr. Morse of 
the War Labor Board. I made a personal test, while on a 
long western trip, talking to 116 people on the road. At 
that time the Montgomery-Ward case was quite fresh. 
Exactly 15 people thought the WLB was pro-management. 
These were largely railroad men and other Union men. 
Eleven people thought the Board was completely neutral 
(these 11 included my own parents). And the other 90 
thought the Board was pro-labor. This was particularly 
true of farmers and others I would talk to in the Middle 
West. The grounds for the majority feeling were some- 
thing like this: (1) They could not visualize the Labor 
members voting against labor at any time or upon any 
question. (2) They said, in effect: ‘Big business was 
probably consulted for the selection of the Management 
Members, Labor about the Labor members, but who the 
hell was consulted about the so-called ‘public members.’ 
of which Mr. Morse is one? The answer is, of course, 
that Mr. Roosevelt consulted nobody at all, but appointed 
them himself, and he is definitely pro-labor. 


“IT sent my findings to Mr. Morse, and exchanged a num- 
ber of letters. He certainly is a lengthy and intelligent 
correspondent. Always, he included mimeographed copies 
of his speeches in his replies. And always, through those 
speeches ran this thread: Don’t blame the poor labor 
leader. After all, he is a poor man, and he is only human, 
und his mistakes should not be regarded too sternly for 
those reasons. ‘He is only human’ ran like a_ refrain 
through everything. So I wrote him, and said that he ought 
to remember that management, also, was composed of 
humans, and that their mistakes, if any, should be re- 
garded with the same kindness and forgiving attitude. 


“Nothing ever came of my correspondence with him, 
of course, except he did say that the Labor Members did 
vote against labor in about 30% of the cases. I noted, 
however, that practically all cases before the Board are 
brought by Labor—few if any by management.” 





Fifty million dollars (450,000,000) have been ap- 
propriated by Congress for lunches for school chil- 
dren. Contracts are to be negotiated with the educa- 
tional department of the states so as to provide that 
each child should receive a well balanced meal at 
lunch time each day, whether they are able to pay 
for it or not. 


Theoretically and sentimentally this is an excel- 
lent program—but practically what are its ultimate 
results? If children are to be fed at the public’s ex- 
pense, it removes that much responsibility from the 
people who brought them into the world. 


If children are to be fed, why not feed workmen at 
public expense? Why not feed their wives and their 
mothers, or as Gilbert and Sullivan have said, their 
sisters, their cousins and their aunts. 





As a result of two small paragraphs in these col- 
umns last month, we received the letter that fol- 
lows. It is nice to know that the MaNuractrurers 
Recorp is read by so many people. It is nice to know 
that so many of its readers are actively interested 
in the welfare of our country. We believe our read- 

(Continued on page &) 
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r REX-WELD 
HIS LIFE 


REX-WELD Flexible Metal Hose has met the 
critical test that demands only the best materials 
for our combat planes. More and more bombers, 
fighters and interceptor-pursuit ships are being 
Rex-Weld equipped. 


REx-WELD’S war service is not confined to the 
planes themselves. In the steel mills and muni- 
tion factories, on the production and assembly 
lines, everywhere that war-worthy flexible con- 
nections are needed, REX-WELD is rendering 
vital service. 


There are specific reasons for this. REX-WELD 
is a specially constructed flexible metal tubing. 
It is fabricated from strip metal by a precision 
autogenous welding process that produces uni- 
form, stronger wall structure plus extreme flexi- 
sere bility. REX-WELD stands 
. up under high pres- 
sures, high and low tem- 
peratures, extreme con- 
traction and expansion. 
It is seep-proof to gas, 
water, oil, air and 
searching fluids. 


Type RW-81 
(annular corrugations) 


Type RW-91 
(helical corrugations) 


Available in continuous lengths to 50 ft. Both 
Steel and Bronze. 3/16” |. D. to 4” I. D. inc. 
Pressures to 14,500 p. s. i. Temperatures to 1000° F, 





Write for Engineering Recommendations 


CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORPORATION 


General Offices: MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
Factories: Maywood and Elgin, Illinois 





























NOW IT PUMPS LEAD 
FROM 


STEEL CASINGS! 














ys One of the most important war “conversions” 


from scarce metals to pressed steel is the cartridge case 
—both for small weapons and heavy artillery. 

As recently as 18 months ago steel cartridge cases 
were no more than an ordnance man’s dream. It was 
the same in World War I. Steel would not do because 
a steel case could not be ejected from the chamber. 

But this time unparalleled numbers of shells were 
needed. Metallurgists had to create a steel that would 
work—and they did! Today steel cases are rolling from 


busy plants by the millions, saving thousands of tons of | 


a scarcer metal every year. 
This is another example of war-time conversions from 


critical metals to more plentiful ones, Are you keeping | 


a war-eye on redesign ideas—or thinking of peace-time 
products that will sell? 
Let us go to work with you on your war jobs. What- 
ever your sheet-steel needs, it is 
likely that one of ARMCo’s special 
purpose sheet steels can fill the 
bill. Just write to The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 1661 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


THE AMERICAN 


ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


ers Will think it nice to know that they are not single 
individuals groping in the dark, but that there are 
hundreds and thousands of others interested in con- 
stitutional government. 


“My dear Mr. Beury: 

As result of an article appearing in your Magazine, 
I have received hundreds of letters from people 
throughout the United States requesting that they 
be put on the mailing list to receive The Jefferson 
Republican. The enclosed letter from the Texas Creo- 
soting Company is a sample of the many letters | 
have been receiving. 

1 am indeed indebted to you for having mentioned 
my paper in the MANurFactuRERS ReEcorp. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) R. J. Funkhouser, 
Charles Town, W. Va. 





Papers from every part of the country—demo- 
cratic, republiean and non-partisan all carry. the 
same theme. There is more ignorance, incompetence, 
and supposedly downright rottenness and crooked- 
ness in the administration in Washington today than 
has ever been known before. 


Every business or professional man who has had 
any dealings with government men who use their 
desks to support their feet is so disappointed and 
discouraged after his experience with them, that he 
has to remember that he, at least is a gentleman. 





The following signed announcement by Mr. Rush 
Cole, president of the Southern States Industrial 
Council, Inc., Nashville, Tennessee, presents an in- 
teresting picture of the actualities of present day 
economic conditions and what they portend for the 
future. This expression of opinion is that of a group 
of nationally known industrialists, only a few of 
whom are coal operators. 


“Pursuant to instructions from this organization’s Bourd 
of Directors, I wish to make emphatic protest against the 
Government’s course with respect to coal mines. 


“The mine owners and erstwhile operators have com- 
plied fully with every directive of the War Labor Board. 


“The Union has openly defied this Agency of the Gov- 
ernment and continues to defy it. The United Mine Work- 
ers have complied with none of its directives and Mr. 
John L. Lewis has publicly stated upon numerous occi- 
sions that he has no intention of complying. 


“For this defiance of Government, in time of war, the 
Government did not seize the Union. Instead it seized 
the mines, and the owners are heavily penalized by having 
their properties taken away from them with no assurance 
of any kind as to when, if ever, they will get them back. 
In short—and whatever may be its verbal protestations 
to the contrary—the Government has by its actions ac- 
cepted Mr. Lewis’ terms, and this notwithstanding the 
President’s recent characterization of the Union’s conduct 
as ‘Intolerable’ and the recent action of Congress in enact- 
ing the War Labor Disputes Act. 


“This action by Mr. Lewis and—more particularly- 
the course of supine acquiesence therein by the Executive 
branch of the Government, does far more than work 4 
grave injustice and hardship upon the owners of the mines. 
Serious as that is—unfair, undemocratic, and fundamental- 
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ly un-American as it is—the implications of what is being 
done are more ominous still. For unless Congress de- 
cisively changes the administration’s policies, not only 
the coal miners, but any other group of workers can bring 
about the nationalization of any industry merely by re- 
fusing to work for the private owners. Thus is placed in 
imminent jeopardy—and by the Executive’s abject capitu- 
lation to a single selfish pressure group—basic individual 
rights, including the right to own property, which are 
supposed to be guaranteed by the Constitution to all the 
people of the United States. 


“We have been deeply gratified—as have millions of 
other patriotic citizens—at the courageous spirit of inde 
pendence shown by Congress in recent weeks. We particu 
larly applaud and commend those members of the Congress 
who voted to override the President’s veto of the Connally- 
Smith Bill. However, it is clear that the determination 
of the Administration to appease John L. Lewis at what 
ever cost remains unshaken, and so the challenge recurs. 
Is this particular pressure group and its Left Wing Ad- 
ministration Allies stronger than the elected representa- 
stives of all the people? Are we in fact living and trying 
to fight this war for freedom under a vindictive Labor 
Dictatorship? In this connection, it may not be out of 
place to remind the responsible leaders of organized labor 
that in every country where industry has been nation- 
alized, the workers have lost their freedom. 


“With all the earnestness at our command, we petition 
Congressional action to restore these mines to their right- 
ful owners and to enable the War Labor Board to enforce 
this and other decisions, so that such a humiliating and 
intolerable situation is corrected.” 





A great many people, who unlike some of the rest of 
us did not have personal experience in World War 
No. 1, will be interested in reading the following two 
paragraphs written by William Taylor of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. He expresses the thoughts of 
almost every man who has had an opportunity to see 
the contrast between the mass mind of the Reich 
and the Individual mind of America. 


“Were the German nation to win this war, not one 
German would hesitate in laying claim to a share in the 
loot. But, losing the war, they intend, as in the previous 
war, to be ready to disclaim individually the actions taken 
by them collectively, under their government. Thus they 
intend to escape punishment once again for their crimes. 
Yet defeat will on no account erase their desire to conquer 
and rule the world. There is only one way to frustrate 
such a desire: The goal of world dominion must be re- 
moved from the reach of the German and the only way 
to accomplish that is to remove Germany. 


“Therefore, it is most essential that we realize the truth 
that the Nazis are not beings existing apart from the Ger- 
man people. They are the German people. For to the Ger- 
man, Nazi or not, the mailed fist is as stimulating and 
meaningful a symbol of all the aims and aspirations of his 
nation as the Statue of Liberty is to the American. Make 
no mistake about it, world dominion is not a mirage to 
the German; it never was and, so long as Germany exists 
as a nation, it never will be. A belief to the contrary, if too 
long sustained after a second Allied victory, may well re- 
sult in the world’s future enslavement by Germany.” 





There is a great similarity between the “New 
Order” in Europe and the “New Deal” in America. 
Each look to one man as an authority to be obeyed, 
and he looks upon the people as a group who must 
obey. This authority, call him Fuhrer or President, 
looks upon each critic with the idea that he must be 
crushed so that the nation is completely under his 
control. Think for a moment how much alike these 
two things are—the New Deal in America and the 
New Order in Europe. 
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MONEY with the 
Delta Carbide 


Tool Grinder 


This low-cost grinder runs absolutely 
true, free from vibration — for deli- 
cate grinding of carbide tipped tools. 


Manufactured by modern precision methods 
in a modern plant, this sturdy, vibrationless Delta Carbide Tool 
Grinder is so well-built, so accurately machined that you can 
depend on especially fine results, 

It is so low in cost that it can be used profitably in any shop 
— large or small. Combined with the Delta standard tool 
grinder for hogging down the shank steel, it gives you a per- 
fect working combination for sharpening tungsten carbide tools, 
with a remarkably small initial investment. Many outstanding 
features to assure accuracy and long life. 

Widely used in war plants, this good-looking, modern machine 
has made a record for itself wherever it has been installed. 

Get credit for discovering 

the low-cost Delta way in 

your plant. Investigate! 

Send for the new Delta 

catalog giving full details. 
® 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


M-2F 
"THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. ! 
06H E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send me your new catalog giving full 
g details on the Delta Carbide Tool Grinder 

ait g and your full line of low-cost machine tools. 
a 


1 Name. Position 


THE ARMY-NAVY “E”§ Company 
—awarded for excellenceg Address 
in the production of ma-4 |. 

chine tools vitally need-t City 
ed in the war effort. 
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THIS TO SAY 


ABOUT 


Glass gives the lie to the adage about the old dog. 

Glass is sponge or thread, wool, brick or sheet. Glass 
can be flexible, nearly unbreakable, opaque or trans- 
parent. What has long been the mirror of another’s 
beauty is now a thing of beauty in itself—dazzling in a 
rainbow of colors. 

Glass is being virtually reborn! 

It is such fresh and adaptable ability that will father 
our better world. Newness—new things to make, new 
things to make them from—this is a hope of the postwar 
economy. The more that glass can contribute to this 
better, busier world, the more glass does for all other 
materials, 

We know that glass has teamed with aluminum, 
for example, in many new ways, to imagineer some 
delightful surprises for postwar living. Glass weighs 
about the same as aluminum. They build well together. 
And they look well together, because aluminum, too, 


‘A 


is facing the future in lustrous reds, blues and gold. 

There’s a lot to be done now. Imagineers must go to 
work. Imagination must be loosed to the stratosphere 
and then brought down again with workable plans for 
using all these new materials, and new applications of 
old materials, as soon as men and the things men hope 
for change back to mufti. The first item which industry 
will be expected to produce will be fifty-five million 
jobs in mufti. 

It won’t be done haphazardly. Imagineers will have 
to put their heads together. 

It can be done. We’re sure of that. We’ve been 
answering questions from other Imagineers about the 
stronger, cheaper and more versatile Alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum, and we’ve seen that definite, detailed 
progress is being made on postwar plans. 

AvumiInuM Company OF America, 2109 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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TOMORROW'S 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
PROBLEMS 





ke ®* BUY WAR BONDS * & & 


soLvep TODAY 


There’s no time to waste when planes have 
delivered rush shipments, or fast transport trucks 
are waiting for loads. 

Materials must be moved.— time and manpower 
must be saved, Clark Fork Trucks speed deliveries 
and the day of an early Victory — definitely. 


Tell-1; 1 Gaonay- lone): 


DIVISION OF CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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On farget e Without the thin steel fins which hold a dropping 
bomb steady on its target, our bombardiers might as well open the bomb 
bays and just let ‘em go overboard. The deadly-accurate Norden bombsight 
would be useless. There’s nothing amazing about those steel tail-fin sheets 
—nothing except the fact that they must be produced fast—and well. This 
is one of the war jobs on which Bethlehem sheet mills are hard at work. 
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Hitler and his Nazi ‘‘supermen” counted on 
their superhighways to carry their war transpor- 
tation load. In their vaunted opinion, railroads 
were secondary. 


Now, these ‘‘supermen” are learning too late 
what America knows. They are learning that mass 
railway transportation is vital to mass production 
and movement of war materials and mass movement 
of fighting men. They are learning that a vast net- 
work of 400,000 miles of steel rails crisscrosses 
and unites every part of this land. They are learn- 
ing and feeling the effects, of America’s overwhelm- 


ing war production and military power, which keeps 





the rails of this nation humming every hour of the 
day and night, with the efficient movement of one 
and one-third million tons of freight a mile every 
minute and more than 2,000,000 fighting men a 
month. They are learning the hard and bitter way 
how the American railroads, with their efficiency 
and coordination and their loyal employees, are 
performing the biggest transportation job the world 
has ever seen. 


Above all, Hitler and his “‘supermen" will learn 
in the months to come that free enterprise and the 
free people of the United Nations will win uncon- 
ditional surrender from their enemies. 


NORFOLK and WESTERN Xz 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS... AX UNITED FOR VICTORY/ 


BUY MORE 
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GUUING GANUNS 2... WHERE 


NATURAL GAS IS ROUTED TO INDUSTRY 


Irs not a particularly imposing sight, this “city 
gate” on the prairie, outside the busy city. But through it 
flow millions of cubic feet of natural gas daily, there to 
be routed to the fires of industry. Here natural gas once 
more goes through a “scrubbing” process, is measured, 
and sent on its way at the required pressure. 

Thus natural gas that was once hidden away in the 
depths of the earth has been discovered by the work 
of the geologist and the driller, has been controlled, 
processed and transmitted to the industrial areas where 
it is recognized as industry’s best fuel. 

Houston Pipe Line Company’s ability to serve is well 
known to countless Texas Gulf Coast industries. It is 
backed by a dependable supply of natural gas from 
many Gulf Coast fields, and by an eighteen-year record 
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of unfailing service. Here, after victory is won, will 
continue an industrial expansion that will be the talk 
of the nation in the post-war period. For‘ those forward- 
looking companies who aré now planning for post-war 
expansion, Houston Pipe Line Company is glad to 
furnish facts and figures about this region’s many raw 
resources and advantages. Simply address your request 
to Research Department, Houston Pipe Line Company, 


Petroleum Building, Houston, Texas. 


FOR VICTORY BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


HOUSTON PIPE CO. 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas GEO. A. HLL, OR. Prenstons 


Wholesalers of S 


Natural 
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For plant locations, consider 


Port Wantrworri 


(Savannah, Ga.) 


Port Wentworth Corporation owns 3,000 acres of in- 
dustrial and terminal lands available for war or peace- 
time plants. This area is served by our affiliate, the 
Savannah & Atlanta Railway Company. Many large 
corporations as well as the United States Government 
are cashing in on the advantages offered at Port Went- 
worth. Among plants or developments located at Port 
Wentworth or served by the Savannah & Atlanta Rail- 
way in the Savannah district are: 


National Gypsum Company Hercules Powder Company 


American Steel & Wire Company Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co. 

Dixie Asphalt Products Corpora- 

Savannah Sugar Refining Corpora- tion . . 
tion 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


; " United States Army Supply Depot 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation United States Army Airport 


Atlantic Creosoting Company Federal Public Housing Authority 
U. S. Maritime Commission (MacEvoy Shipbuilding Corporation) 


ADVANTAGES OF PORT WENTWORTH 


. RAW MATERIALS—Agricultural and mineral 
. LABOR—Excellent type—white and colored 


. FUEL—Low cost coal and oil—ample coal available 
during war 


. POWER—Savannah Electric & Power Co. 

. WATER SUPPLY—Port Wentworth Corporation 
. HOUSING—975 new units in Port Wentworth 

. TRANSPORTATION: 


Rail—five main lines 

Water—Overseas, coastwise and intra-coastal waterway 
Highway—U‘S. 17 bisects Port Wentworth 
Air—Chatham Airport at Port Wentworth 


. TAXES—Exemption 5 years for new plants. No city taxes 
. CLIMATE—Ideal year ’round 
. LOCAL GOVERNMENT—100% cooperative 


PORT WEANTWORTE! 
CORPORATION 


New York—17 E. 42nd St. Savannah—Box 1094 
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LOOK AHEAD 


Is it too early to look ahead? Too soon to dream 
of the bright sunshine that surely will follow the 
dark clouds of war? 

Not to men of courage and confidence! Even 
now, they are busy planning the world that lies 
beyond America’s Victory. 

And to these men of Faith... who will be the 


builders of tomorrow ...we say... 


LOOK SOUTH! 


Look beyond the stress and strain of war to the South... toa 
Southland greater in industrial might . . . richer in the fruits of 
farm and field .. . more exciting in new opportunities than ever 
before. 

Look South!...and see mines and mills, forests and factories, 
that are destined to make great and enduring contributions to 
the better, brighter world ahead. 


Today the Southern Railway System is providing adequate, 
swift, dependable transportation for the fighting South. 


But tomorrow, the fighting South will be the growing South 
...and its myriad products of peace, speeding by rail on the 


Southern, will fully justify the faith of all who . 
Look ahead . . . look South! 


— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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The Southern Serves the South 


FORTY-THREE 





























THE EXECUTIVE WHO STOPS TO 











lead 


Knows that “10% for War Bonds isn’t enough these days” 


Workers’ Living Costs going up...and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers. . . 
Check! You're perfectly right . . . but 
all these burdens are more than balanced 


by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 


most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 
getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 
America’s all-out war effort by 
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A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from, the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family's mew money! 

That’s why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond se//ing—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 


War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—shis 
year’s bonds are to win! So let's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 


... now do your best! 


Ln a a a a a a a ae a aes 
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NYTHING any industry can do 
to help the southern farmer to 
help himself toward a more prosper- 
ous future is just good business. 
That’s why we place so much em- 
phasis on planned farming in our ad- 
vertising and through literature pre- 
pared by ourownagricultural experts, 
This plan service concerns itself 
with the disposition and kind of farm 
buildings, the rotation and diversifi- 
cation of crops, the improvement of 
livestock, the solving of marketing 
problems. Thousands of southern 
farmers are studying these plans to- 
day and setting their sights on the 
farms they mean to have tomorrow. 
Who benefits besides the farmer, 
when he improves his lot? We do, of 


course, because countless new build- 
ings mean tons of famous U-S-S 
Tenneseal Roofing and Siding Sheets, 
miles of U-S-S American Fence and 
the innumerable items made from 
our steel which pass through the 
hands of our customers and yours. 

But the benefit has only its begin- 
ning there. For every new dollar the 
farmer can spend on his home, farm, 
self and family will pass from dealer 
to wholesaler to some manufacturer 
somewhere. Directly or indirectly, all 
the South will share. 

To any industry, merchant or 
banker who would like to know more 
about this effort we will gladly send 
copies of our literature, answer any 
questions we can. 








U-S-S Steel Products manufactured 
in our mills include: 
@ Rolled, forged and drawn steel products. 
@ Structural shapes, plates, bars, smal! shapes, 
agricultural shapes, tool steel, strip, hoops, 
cotton ties. 


@ Black, galvanized and special finish sheets. 
@ Wire and wire products. 

@ Reinforcing bars. 

@ Rails, track accessories, axles and forgings. 


@ Culverts, Panelbilt prefabricated steel build- 
ings, cold-formed steel sections. 

@ U-S-S High Tensile Steels and U-S-S Abrasion- 
Resisting Steels. 

@ Semi-finished products, pig iron and ferro- 
manganese. 





TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


This flag awarded to manufacturing divisions ¥ 


of Ensley, Fairfield and Bessemer Works 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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A Salute to 


Manufacturers of the South 


HONORED WITH 


ARMY & NAVY “E” & MARITIME “M” FLAGS 





IN THE 

SEPTEMBER 
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A Roll of Honor with the names and 
locations of honored plants in color 
setting. 


Top-ranking men in various branches of 
the home front production program are 
asking manufacturers to use advertising 
to maintain morale on the production 
front—and to carry a war production 
message in every advertisement. 


They aim to wipe out any tendency of 
over optimism that may slacken the 
splendid record already made. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


For this September patriotic issue: 
PUBLICATION DATE: September 8th 
FORMS CLOSE ‘ August 31st 


IF PROOF REQUIRED 
copy and cuts by August 24th 





Under these flags going up over war production plants all over 
America, the sinews of war are being produced in quality and 
quantity such as the world has never known before. The com- 
petitive skill and energy this represents, are not matched any- 
where on the globe. 


These battle flags represent industry’s part in Victory! 


There must be no lagging of production schedules. American 
industry will see to that! 


Production records and achievement of plants listed in the Roll 
of Honor are the result of the competitive spirit of management 
and workers. They truly indicate the effectiveness of a democ- 
racy at war. 


Salute Southern Industry For Its Record of Honor Awards. 
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W: WANT TO WARN YOU, before you 
read this page, that you’ve got to 
use your head to understand it. 

We also want to warn you that—if you 
don’t bother to read it carefully enough 
to understand it—you may wake up after 
this war as poor as a church mouse. 

° ° ° 
This year Americans are going to make 
—minus taxes—125 billion dollars. 





But this year, we civilians are not going 
to have 125 billion dollars’ worth of goods 
to spend this on. We’re only going to have 
80 billion dollars’ worth. The rest of our 
goods are being used to fight the war. 

That leaves 45 billion dollars’ worth of 
money burning in our jeans. 

Well, we can do 2 things with this 45 
billion dollars. One will make us all poor 
after the war. The other way will make us 
decently prosperous. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us poor 


If each of us should take his share of this 
45 billion dollars (which averages approx 
imately $330 per person) and hustle out 
to buy all he could with it—what would 
happen is what happens at an auction 
where every farmer there wants a horse 
that’s up for sale. 


If we tried to buy all we wanted, we 
would bid the prices of things up and up 
and up. Instead of paying $10 for a dress 
we’re going to pay $15. Instead of $5 for 
a pair of shoes we’re going to pay $8. 
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IF YOURE MAKING MORE MONEY 


This bidding for scarce goods is going 
to raise prices faster than wages. Wages 
just won’t keep up. 

So what will people do? 

U. S. workers will ask for more money. 
Since labor is scarce, a lot of them will get 
it. Then farmers and business men who 





feel the pinch are going to ask more 
money for their goods. 

And prices will go still higher. And the 
majority of us will be in that same old 
spot again—only worse. 

This is what is known as Inflation. 

Our government is doing a lot of things 
to keep prices down... rationing the 
scarcest goods, putting ceiling prices on 
things, stabilizing wages, increasing taxes. 





But the government can’t do the whole 
gob. So let’s see what we can do about it. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us prosperous 


If, instead of running out with our extra 


KEEP PRICES 
DOWN! 


dough, and trying to bid on everything in 
sight, we buy only what we absolutely 
need, we will come out all right. 

If, for instance, we put this money into 
(1) Taxes; (2) War Bonds; (3) Paying 
off old debts; (4) Life Insurance; and (3) 
The Bank, we don’t bid up the prices of 
goods at all. And if besides doing this we 
(6) refuse to pay more than the ceiling 
prices; and (7) ask no more for what we 
have to sell—no more in wages, no more 
for goods—prices stay where they are nove. 

And we pile up a bank account. We 
have our family protected in case we die. 
We have War Bonds that'll make the 
down payment on a new house after the 
war, or help us retire some day. And we 
don’t have taxes after the war that prac- 
tically strangle us. 





Maybe, doing this sounds as if it isn’t 
fun. But being shot at up at the front 
isn’t fun, either. You have a duty to those 
soldiers as well as to yourself. You can’t 
let the money that’s burning a hole in 
your pocket start setting the country on 


fire. 
* * * 


This advertisement, prepared by the War 
Advertising Council, is contributed by 
this Magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 





Use it up 

Wear it out 
Make it do 

Or do without 
















































































































LETS KEEP /7 HATCHING! 


e America’s industrial eagle is hatching the weapons for 
Victory in the Gulf South and throughout America. We must 
all keep working with might and main to fill the Eagle’s Nest 
to overflowing. 

The Gulf South is playing its part. Its people are working 
harder—making greater sacrifices. Its rich natural resources 
are pouring out of the earth into Gulf South war plants. Its 
factories are working day and night converting its resources 
into war materiel that means quicker Victory for our fighting 


men. 
Let’s keep America’s industrial eagle hatching. 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


A Natural Gas transmission company built in peacetime . . . now 
dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 


i Gulf oe Wy L000 
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Working with ALL AMERICA for VICTORY 





weaned a Bae 


For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Louisiana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, 


Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mississipr1, ALABAMA and Fiorina, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 
COPR., 1943, UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
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In re: Fittings 


Tar-dipping a large cast iron fitting, drawn by Hugh Ferriss. 


Today, the design and manufacture of 
standard and special cast iron fittings 
for water, gas and sewage lines is a spe- 
cialized art in the modern pipe foundry. 
In fact, we operate a specialized plant, 
recently modernized and enlarged, for 
the manufacture of fittings. Progress in 


the art has been considerable as a result 
of years of product research, conducted 
independently in our laboratories as well 
as cooperatively with various engineer- 
ing groups. If you have a problem in pipe 
design and fittings our technical staff is 


at your service. 


UNITED STATES PIPE & FounDRY Co. 


General Offices: Burlington, New Jersey. Plants and Sales Offices throughout the U. S. A. 
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FOR STORING GASES 
yer 
he HORTONSPHERES 


NDUSTRY’S search for a satisfactory 

answer to the multitude of gas storage 
problems encountered in today’s production 
can end with the Hortonsphere. These 
spheres not only provide adequate storage 
for gases but they also serve as protectors 
against volumetric loss and product deteriora- 
tion of essential volatile liquids. 


The Hortonsphere is a closed container. 


\ RMY s ty 4 
\\ CEPA 


It has no moving parts to get out of order 
thereby eliminating the need of constant super- 
vision. Spheres provide a maximum of storage 
space and they occupy a minimum of ground 
area. ° 


The Hortonsphere shown is used for gas 
storage by a utility company. It measures 63 
ft. 6 in. in diam., holds 500,000 cu. ft. and is 
designed for 65 lbs. per sq. in. pressure. 


» The Army-Navy ‘'E"’ 

\ flag now flies over our 
shipyard at Seneca, Ill. 
ond dry dock yards at Eureka, 
Y. 


Calif. and Newburgh, N. 


Birmingham 1 1530 North Fiftieth Street 
Houston 1 5614 Clinton Drive 
Tulsa 3 1611 Hunt Building 
New York 6........3313-165 Broadway Building 
Cleveland 15 2216 Guildhall Building 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO 


Chicago 4 2106 McCormick Building 
San Francisco 5 1040 Rialto Building 
Philadelphia 3..1619-1700 Walnut Street Building 

402 Edificio Abreu 
Washington 5 330 Bowen Building 


and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TRUTH WILL OUT 


“You can fool some of the people all of the time, and all of the people some 
of the time, but you can not fool all of the people all of the time.” 


A decade ago the New Deal started on its experi- 
mental parade, marching under the banner of the 
Democratic Party. It is still experimenting, but its 
march has been slowed down to a crawl because of 
its failures and the fact that its experiments have 
been realzed as failures by a great proportion of the 
people. 


There can be no doubt that among the politicians 
and job holders who have used the New Deal as ¢ 
stepping stone to power and affluence there are at 
least two predominant classes: 1. Those sincere 
idealists for whom the phrase, “A little learning is 
a dangerous thing,” is an appropriate description. 
2. Those who seek to undermine the bulwarks of our 
constitution and way of life for selfish or subversive 
purposes. 

No matter what the motive of our so-called public 
servants may be, it is now apparent to every think- 
ing man that he is faced with a choice between gov- 
ernment paternalism and individual freedom. Smoke 
screens thrown up from Washington in the name 
of War cannot possibly obscure this fact. No good 
American publicly criticises the strategy, tactics. 
or the conduct of the war. No one has the informa- 
tion to do so. But, when it comes to a point where 
the civil liberties of the public and the rights of 
the individual state are abridged or nullified by 
decree, then it is time, war or no war, to preserve 
that for which we are fighting. 


This nation faces a very real problem in the estab- 
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lishment of a fair and sane tax program, yet the 
President of the United States has the effrontery to 
tell Congress, which is empowered to enact legis- 
lation in the interest of the people as a whole, to be 
sure to enact a tax bill that he, one man out of 155 
million, will approve. 

This nation is faced with a labor problem which 
Congress could have and would have settled several 
vears ago had it not been for the interference in 
legislative procedure by the President. 

This nation faces not only the censorship of the 
press regarding war information but of matters per- 
taining to its domestic affairs and diplomatic affairs 
wholly concerned with economic subjects. This cen- 
sorship will destroy the faith of every newspaper 
reader or radio listener in the things that he reads 
and hears. 

It seems inconceivable that Official Washington 
is not now aware of the path upon which it is leading 
us. It seems inconceivable that any one man can dare 
to assume the responsibility for keeping in his own 
hands intricate, vet vitally important, matters, every 
one of which should receive the undivided attention 
of an able and competent executive with complete 
authority to administer. 

This nation is composed of a great many thinking 
men and women. They are patriotic to the core, but 
thev are net willing to continue to sit and watch 
the administration “shadow box” with imaginary op 
ponents when there are real opponents to face. 
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L404 10 WAR 


Mosquito screens and camou- 
flage nets, two urgent necessi- 
ties of global warfare are now 
coming in huge volume, from 
the looms of the Quaker Lace 
Co. Providing power for this 
plant are two generators driven 
by a Corliss engine, through 
two Link-Belt Silverstreak Si- 
lent Chain Drives. Some hun- 
dred other individual Silver- 
streak Silent Chain Drives on 
looms and winders deliver the 
full r.p.m. of motors to ma- 
chines, thus giving all-out aid 
to this war production. This 
group of drives has been giving 
efficient, low-cost service since 


Eliminate slip. 
Put teeth into 
your drives. 


Net Production Kept at Peak by Non-Slip Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 


more than power—they waste machine time— 


Excess capacity for day-in and day-out trouble-free 
service is built into the Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent 
Chain Drive. It maintains its high initial efficiency 
throughout a long life with little attention and 
practically no upkeep expense. 

Slippage and time out for adjustments as fre- 
quently occur with friction belt drives, waste 


and, today machine time is mighty valuable. 

The Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent Chain cannot 
slip. It delivers every r.p.m. of the motor to the 
driven machine through tooth-to-tooth contacts— 
assuring full rated machine output at all times. It 
is truly the “wartime drive.” 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, San Francisco 24, 
Toronto 8. Offices, warehouses and distributors in principal cities. . 
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Our government has tried to be everything to every- 
body whose vote it could influence by playing Santa 
Claus. It has, and still is conducting a political cam- 
paign instead of governing a great nation. It is ignor- 
ing intelligence and moral courage while it panders 
to mass voting power by the crassest of propaganda 
hiding under the guise of war effort. 

If the patent medicines that are being sold to the 
public from the rear ends of the New Deal Wagons 
by the medicine doctors who travel the country by 
air and print were analyzed most of them would be 
found to contain nothing more than air, water and 
molasses. There is no more cure in them for us as a 
nation than there is logic in the thoughts (save the 
word) that are behind them. 


If we are to have freedom from want and from 
fear then we should have freedom from work. We 
should all be in a similar position to the loafers 
whom any one can see if he has occasion to visit 


FREEDOM FROM WORK 


Washington. Many of us go there on business. We 
see some of the three million of these government 
employees interfering, when they find time between 
conferences and public announcements, with the daily 
lives of all of the rest of us. The fact can not be over- 
looked that we pay them for their interminable con- 
ferences, their public announcements and their abom- 
inable interference. These people have freedom 
from fear and freedom from want. They also have 
freedom from work. 


If we are to be guaranteed freedom from fear and 
freedom from want, it is certain that we will have 
freedom from work, because there will be no incen- 
tive for anybody to work. We will be back in a Garden 
of Eden, and what a world that will be. But even 
there some food was forbidden. Wil] our new found 
sense of freedom bring dire consequences when we 
eat? Will there be after all a forbidden fruit under 
the authority of those who would free us from work ? 





Under government protection deer in Canada be- 
came so fat, lazy, and domesticated that they fell 
easy prey to the wolves. 


The bears in Yellow Stone Park have become so 
aceustomed to being protected that they can no long- 
er take care of themselves in a normal way. 


Pelicans on the Pacific Coast, who have lived for 
years on the refuse from fisheries, have forgotten 
how to fish for themselves. 


Elk in certain sections of the northwest have be- 
come so dependent on man that they are no longer 
able to survive without help. 


As in the illustrations of wild animals, so it is with 
the pigs we feed, the cows that we milk, and even 
with the men and women whom we mistakenly shield 
from all hardship until they too lose the strength 
of self reliance and become the victims of predatory 
“protectors.” 


This is the r esult of the policy of a totalitarian gov- 
ernment. It is the idea that lurks behind the benef- 
icent face of the New Deal plan. Such a course 
would destroy, and in some cases has already de- 
stroyed, the independence of spirit that makes each 


SOUL or SOLD 





one of us an individual who in his personality and 
soul contains a part of God. 


Regimentation is only necessary in a country 
where such regimentation must be mustered to meet 
and conquer the organized effort of a foreign enemy. 
It is never necessary in the regulation of a patriotic 
people, who are willing, anxious and glad to support 
a war effort to which they have given their sons and 
daughters. 


It is likewise despicable for organizations, whether 
they be for labor or capital, to place before their 
country’s interest, the interest of their own groups. 
The leaders of such organizations should be stigma- 
tized as beneath contempt. They are the spearheads 
that threaten to conquer our manly spirit and our 
way of life. 

Now, how about you and a lot of the rest of us? 
Have you, or have we, become like the protected deer 
in Canada, bear in Yellow Stone Park, refuse fed 
pelicans on the Pacific Coast, domesticated elks—or, 
are we like pigs and cattle? 

An American has never been that kind of human 
animal. He is the kind of human being who has 
established the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth. 
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1. Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a thousand of 
his lords, and drank wine before the thousand. 


2. Belshazzar, while he tasted the wine, commanded to 
bring the golden and silver vessels which his father Nebu- 
chadnezzar had taken out of the temple which was in Jerusa- 
lem ; that the king, and his princes, his wives. and his concu 
bines, might drink therein. 


3. Then they brought the golden vessels that were taken out 
of the temple of the house of God which was at Jerusalem: 
and the king, and his princes, his wives. and his concu- 
bines, drank in them. 


4. They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of 
silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone. 


5. In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and 
wrote over against the candlestick upon the plaister of the 
wall of the king’s palace: and the king saw the part of the 
hand that wrote. 


6. Then the king’s countenance was changed, and his 
thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of his loins were 
loosed, and his knees smote one against another. 

7. The king cried aloud to bring in the astrologers, the 
Chaldeans, and the soothsayers. And the king spake, and said 
to the wise men of Babylon, Whosoever shall read this writ- 
ing, and show me the interpretation thereof, shall be clothed 
with scarlet, and have a chain of gold about his neck, and 
shall be the third ruler in the kingdom. 


8. Then came in all the king’s wise men; but they could not 
read the writing, nor make known to the king the interpreta- 
tion thereof. 


9. Then was king Belshazzar greatly troubled, and his coun- 
tenance was changed in him, and his lords were astonied. 


10. Now the queen by reason of the words of the king and 
his lords came into the banquet house; and the queen spake 
and said, O king, live for ever; let not thy thoughts trouble 
thee, nor let thy countenance be changed. 


11. There is a man in thy kingdom, in whom is the spirit of 
the holy gods; and in the days of thy father light and under- 
standing and wisdom, like the wisdom of the gods, was found 
in him; whom the king Nebuchadnezzar thy father, the king, 
I say, thy father, made master of the magicians, astrologers, 
Chaldeans, and soothsayers ; 


12. Forasmuch as an excellent spirit, and knowledge, and 
understanding, interpreting of dreams, and showing of hard 
sentences, and dissolving of doubts, were found in the same 
Daniel, whom the king named Belteshazzar ; now let Daniel 
be called, and he will shew the interpretation. 


13. Then was Daniel brought in before the king. And the 
king spake and said unto Daniel, Art thou that Daniel, which 
art of the children of the captivity of Judah, whom the king 
my father brought out of Jewry? 


14. I have even heard of thee, that the spirit of the gods 
is in thee, and that light and understanding and excellent 
wisdom is found in thee. 

15, And now the wise men, the astrologers, have been 
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DANIEL 


Chapter V 


brought in before me, that they should read this writing, and 
make known unto me the interpretation thereof; but they 
could not shew the interpretation of the thing; 


16. And I have heard of thee, that thou canst make inter. 
pretations, and dissolve doubts; now if thou canst read the 
writing, and make known to me the interpretation thereof, 
thou shalt be clothed with scarlet, and have a chain of gold 
about thy neck, and shalt be the third ruler in the kingdom. 


17. Then Daniel answered and said before the king, Let thy 
gifts be to thyself, »nd give thy rewards to another; yet I will 
read the writing unto the king, and make known to him the 
interpretation. 


18. O thou king, the most high God gave Nebuchadnezzar 
thy father a kingdom, and majesty, and glory, and honour: 


19. And for the majesty that he gave him, all people, na- 
tions, and languages, trembled and feared before him; whom 
he would he slew; and whom he would he kept alive; and 
whom he would ne set up; and whom he would he put down. 


20. But when his heart was lifted up, and his mind hard- 
ened in pride, he was deposed from his kingly throne, and 
they took his glory from him; 


21. And he was driven from the sons of men; and his heart 
was made like the beasts, and his dwelling was with the wild 
asses; they fed him with grass like oxen, and his body was 
wet with the dew of heaven; till he knew that the most high 
God ruled in the kingdom of men, and that he appointeth over 
it whomsoever he will. 


22. And thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast not humbled thine 
heart, though thou knewest ail this: 


23. But hast lifted up thyself against the Lord of heaven; 
and they have brought the vessels of his house before thee, 
and thou, and thy lords, thy wives, and thy concubines, have 
drunk wine in them; and thou hast praised the gods of silver, 
and gold, of grass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor 
hear, nor know; and the God in whose hand thy breath is, and 
whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified ; 


24. Then was the part of the hand sent from him: and this 
writing was written. 


25. And this is the writing that was written, MENE, MENE, 
TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 


26. This is the interpretation of the thing; MENE; God 
hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it. 


27. TEKEL; Thou art weighed in the balances, and art 
found wanting. 


28. PERES ; Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes 
and Persians. 


29. Then commanded Belshazzar, and they clothed Daniel 
with scarlet, and put a chain of gold about his neck, and made 
a proclamation concerning him, that he should be the third 
ruler in the kingdom. 


30. In that night was Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans 
slain. 


31. And Darius and Median took the kingdom, being about 
three-score and two years old. 
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HAT makes a man stay with 

an employer, through good 
fortune and adversity, for 25, 50 
or ever 50 years? 

Is 11 wecause he has no ambition, 
no Will to move on to better things 
for himself and his loved ones, or 
is it because he does have ambition 
and a sense of values and loyalty ? 

At least he must have the feel- 
ing that the good coming from his 
relationship with his long-time 
employer far outweighs any pos- 
sille wrong. His mind must be 
clear on the 
facts that he 
has received 
honest, fair 
and just treat- 
ment on the 
average at 
least, and has 
been as well 
compensated as 
he would have 
been else- 
where. 





Wm. Adkins 
45 years 


In Alabama, one of the “down 
South” states where so much in- 
justice is frequently charged by 
those who are ill-informed, one 
company, at least, must have been 
arather satisfactory employer, for 
according to an announcement 
made recently by that company. 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company, a United States 
Steel subsidiary, 176 men and wo- 
men were awarded medals or cer- 
tificates for continuous service 
amounting to well over 4,000 vears 
total. 

According to the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company, this 
group of em- 
ployes is the 
largest to. re- 
ceive this 
service honor. 
These awards 
are made four 
times each year. 
In 1942, the 
Tennessee Com- 
pany honored 
298 men. This 
year in only 
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AUGUST NINETEEN FORTY-THREE 


OVER 4000 YEARS SERVICE 


176 EMPLOYES 


two quarters, 
345 long - time 
employees have 
been given cer- 
tificates of ser- 
vice, awarded 
in lieu of 
medals, until 
war restrictions 
are removed 
and their mannu- 
facture is” re- 
sumed. 


Jas. P. Conger 
40 years 


And these long-time — service 
records are being made in days of 
so-called labor strife. war job 
piracy and the ever-flowing of men 
into the armed services from every 
industry, no matter how vital. 

In the Tennessee Coal, [ron and 
Railroad Company’s awards, one 
was honored for 45 years’ continn- 
ous service with the company. His 
job? A mixer in the converting de 
partment of the open hearth fur- 
naces at Ensley. He started in at 
the early history of the Tennessee 
Company when it first entered 
Alabama to produce pig iron and 
before the Tennessee Company be- 
came a subsidiary of the U.S. 
Steel. Another 
honored for 40 
years’ service is 
a vice president 
of the company. 
But he wasn’t 


president. He Fi 
came up from : 
the ranks. 
Seven were hon- 
ored for 40 

years’ service, “oe 

2” for 35 years’ service, 31 for 50 
vears’ and 115 were honored for 25 
years’ service. 

It is the practice of the United 
States Steel Corporation subsidi- 
aries to award medals to all em- 
ployees who have had 25 years’ con- 
tinuous service and then give addi- 
tional medals at five vear intervals. 

Statistics would doubtless show 
that in many other mills over 
America similar records are being 
piled up and many workers who 
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entered the plauts behind the 
trucks carrying the first machines, 
started those machines and have 
heen operating them since, 

America is a nation of workers 
and no American has ever long ac- 
cepted conditions which did not 
make for the pursuit of happiness. 
And it does not take an American 
25 years to decide if he likes his 
job and the company with which 
he has cast his lot. 

The opportunity to praise the 
American worker, who sticks to 
his job and com- 
pany, has too 
often been 
passed by for 
more sensation- 
al news. The 
one incident of 
labor strife on 
the American 
manufacturing 
scene over- 
shadows the 
many score of 





Wm. H. Jones 
40 years 
companies who conducted their 


business and growth with the 
wholehearted support of their 
workers. There is no news from 
the journalistic standpoint when 
a worker, day in and day out, 
and his thousands of colleagues file 
through into the plants to do a 
day’s work, as they have done for 
days and months past. 

In analyzing America’s free en- 
terprise system the fact so many 
workers grow up with their com- 
pany, investing their time, just as 
a stockholder or a bank invests its 
money, is argument enough to re- 
fute the flood of new “ideas” which 
gain short 
hours of pub- 
licity, only to 
fade away 
quickly when 
exposed to the 
bright light of 
the “American 
way.” 
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(Cont. on page ds) 





Wm. W. Walker 
40 years 





































































































Above—Production of synthetic rubber 
promises to be a permanent addition to 
Texas industry, with Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. one of the active participants 
in this expansion of already important 
Southern chemical manufacturing. Views 
on this page show the company’s huge 
new 60,000-ton plant at Baytown, neur 
Houston. Pictured above are the three 
stripping columns for removing unused 
butadiene and _ styrene—the two im- 
portant ingredients in synthetic rubber— 
from synthetic rubber latex. In the lower 
picture are a group of Goodyear officials 
engaged on the project. Left to right they 
are: W LaDuo, project manager; O. 
L. Beiswenger, engineering official, and 
N. A. Nigosian, resident engineer. 
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JAMES 


Hous 


ITHIN a span of years easily 

remembered by most Texans 
their state has developed from a 
cattle raising and cotton growing 
empire into an industrial giant 
producing not only more mineral 
wealth than any other state in the 
union but turning out thonsands of 
manufactured products of im- 
mense value to America in its 
struggle for victory. 

Every Texan old or young, is 
proud of the fact he or she is a 
Texan, and each Texan is proud of 
the fact they live in the biggest and 
richest state in the nation. Char- 
acteristic of their love of liberty 
and fairness is the fact there are 
more Texans per capita in the army 
than come from any other one 
state, Similarly every Texan is 
proud of the fact so many army 
camps, aviation training centers, 
navy bases and vital war produc- 
tion plants have been placed in 
Texas. 

In Texas there are now 95 army 
and navy training and replacement 
centers of which 51 are army air 
force bases and three are navy 
bases. The exact number of men 
in training in the state cannot be 
revealed but it approximates 1,- 
000,000 according to estimates. 

Industrially Texas is rapidly. 
stepping up to become one of the 


nation’s leading manufacturing 
states. Since the beginning of 


1940 federal government agencies 
and private industry have together 
invested approximately four bil- 
lion dollars in war production 
plants in Texas. Well over half 
that amount has been invested by 
private industry. War allocations 
and supply contracts amounting to 
nearly $4,450,000,000 have been 
placed in Texas by various govern- 
ment departments, ande#ecords are 
being set in filling these orders. 
At Freeport, near Houston, Dow 
Chemical Company is extracting 
magnesium from sea water. Within 
a radius of a few miles are vast 


INDUSTRIAL TEXAS 


By 
A. MABry 


ton, Tex. 


Dow facilities for production of 
chlorine, bromine, synthetic rub- 
ber and caustic soda. The firm has 
a total investment of close to $100,- 
000,000. 

Shipbuilding in the area is a 
mammoth industry. Not new to 
the Gulf Coast, shipbuilding, how- 
ever, has attained undreameid of 
heights and today in the area of 
Houston alone there are nearly 50,- 
000 men building ships for the 
maritime service, the navy and the 
army. 

The Houston Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration with nearly 22,000 em- 
ployees has a weekly payroll of 
over $1,200,000, this year is turn- 
ing out liberty vessels on nine ways 
and has contracts that will keep 
it busy until 1945. The Brown 
Shipbuilding Company, located 


Below-—Interior views of the Baytown 

plant, with a maze of pipes to supply the 

reactors and other units shown in the up- 

per picture, and a reactor in the lower il- 

lustration. Glenn A. Barber, the project 

manager, is shown inspecting the instal- 
lations. 
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Ships, planes, 
steel, rubber, 
tin, magnesium 
among output 
of Southwest’s 
rising industrial 


empire 


across the Houston Ship Channel 
from the Houston Shipbuilding 
Company, is nearly as large as its 
neighbor. This yard is engaged in 
the construction of navy vessels. 
Three types of navy craft are being 
turned out by the yard. They are 
the DE or destroyer escort, latest 
convoy ship of the navy; the PC 
subchasers, and landing craft of 
the type used for attack landings 
of armed forces. The San Jacinto 
shipyard, a subsidiary of the Mc- 
Closkey & Company Concrete 
Barge Company, is also located on 
the Ship Channel and is nearing 
completion of its first steel rein- 
forced concrete barge. The Platzer 
Boat Works, busy turning out tugs 
for the army, built yachts in Hous- 
ton for 16 years prior to the war as 
did the Texas Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration and the Bludworth Ship- 
yard, both now building navy tugs. 

The world’s longest aircraft as- 
sembly lines are located in Texas 
at the Consolidated-Vultee aircraft 
plant in Fort Worth. From these 
assembly lines a continuous flow 
of heavy four-motored Liberator 
bombers goes forth to wreak de- 
struction on the factories and 
armed forces of the Axis powers. 
This plant and the aircraft plant 
of North American Aviation, Inc., 
near Fort Worth, are both among 
the world’s largest. 

The North American plant turns 
out several types of ships. Among 
these are fighters as well as bomb- 
ers and training ships. The length 
of the assembly lines at North 
American rival in length those of 
the Willow Run bomber factory 
operated by Ford Motor Company. 


Both these organizations are 
new in Texas and the acres of 
ground where they are now located 
were only fields of grass and cotton 
in November of 1940. 

The Southern Aircraft Com- 
pany, the first manufacturer of 
airplanes in the state of Texas, is 
located in a modern plant near 
Fort Worth. This company began 
business and built its first air- 
plane, a training ship, in Houston. 
It was forced farther inland by 
the now outmoded idea of the Cita- 
del of Defense. 

The iron and steel industry is 
not new in Texas, but the war has 
certainly given it new life and to- 
day it exceeds the fondest expecta- 
tions of even Texans who think and 
speak in big figures and long dis- 
tances. 

The Sheffield Steel Corp., lo- 
cated near Houston on the 50-mile 
Ship Channel that connects that 
city with the Gulf of Mexico, has a 
$40,000,000 plant which is consid- 
ered just a start. This plant is in 
operation and is using iron ore 
from East Texas where once the 
financiers of the state hoped to es- 
tablish a new iron capital earlier in 
the century. 

A second plant, built to make a 
research into and produce sponge 
iron with a new process is now un- 
der construction at Longview in 
Kast Texas. 

Just south of Houston is the 
only tin smelter in the Western 
Hemisphere and one of the finest 
and most modern tin smelter in 
the world. The smelter, built by 
the Netherlands firm which was lo- 
cated at Batavia, Netherlands 
{ast Indies, is operated by repre- 
sentatives of that firm. The smel- 
ter processes mostly Bolivian tin 
ore and is, as are most other indus- 

(Continued on page 56) 


Right—The panel at the right shows views 
of the big synthetic rubber plant General 
Tire and Rubber Co. has established at 
Baytown in the Houston area. A recovery 
tower, for recapturing chemicals stored in 
tanks at the lower left, is pictured in No. 
1. No. 2 is a view of the tank farm for 
storage of raw materials. Scientists are 
shown engaged in research in picture No. 
3. These studies are unceasing in syn- 
thetic rubber manufacture and improve- 
ments are continually being made. Seven 
million gallons of water are daily cooled 
in the cooling tower pictured in No. 4. 
At the bottom (No. 5) is the unloading 
dock from which the raw materials enter 
the plant. 
















































































































A Southern Democrat Renounces the 


New Deal Party 


HE New Deal Party, that has 

stolen the Democratic Party, 
has now come to feel that it is 
secure and can go on and on with 
utter disregard of the hope, earn- 
ings, and savings of the average 
man and woman. Since our 
former Democratic Party has been 
taken over by these bureaucratic 
New Dealers, and since I cannot 
subscribe to their plans of govern- 
ment, to their method of operation, 
nor to their apparent ultimate 
goal, I want to make a declaration 
of my beliefs at this time when I 
have no intention of being a candi- 
date for any office at the hands of 
any political party. Since | have 
been asked by so many people, | 
conceive it to be my duty to make 
a public declaration of my belief, 
and an indication of what my 
future attitude is going to be. 

A citizen has the same right to 
follow the dictates of his con- 
science and the selection of a 
political party with which he will 
affiliate as he has to select the 
church organization with which he 
affiliates. I tried to be a good gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma, elected on the 
Democratic ticket. IT was sincere 
in my work in trying to develop a 
plan of government in Oklahoma 
that would save our people in the 
hard days that I think are sure to 
come. We balanced the budget. We 
stood for decency. We opposed ex- 
travagance. 

I have always believed that 
Thomas Jefferson had the true 
ideals of a Democrat. It is a 
strange coincidence that New 
-Dealers, masquerading as Demo- 
crats, should even dare to mention 
his name as one of their fore- 
fathers. T have had the opportun. 
ity to read the wise sayings of 
Jefferson in the past few months. 
Let me quote a few of them to you: 

“T place economy among the first 
and most important of republican 
virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of the dangers to be 
feared.” 

“The growth and entailment of 
the public debt is an indication 
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The article on these pages by ex- 
Governor Phillips of Oklahoma, an 
unselfish man who loves his nation 
and his state, should be an inspira- 
tion to every man, woman and 
child who believes with Benjamin 
Franklin that “Honesty is the Best 
Policy.” 

Editor 











By 


LEon C. PHILLIPS 
Former Governor of Oklahoma 


soliciting the employment of the 
pruning knife.” 

“To preserve our independence, 
we must not let our rulers load us 
with perpetual debt. We must 
make our election between econ- 
omy and liberty, or profusion and 
servitude.” 

“T may err in my measures, but 
never shall deflect from the inten- 
tion to fortify the public liberty 
by every possible means, and to 
put it out of the power of the few 
to riot on the labor of the many.” 

“To reform the prodigalities of 
our predecessors is .. . peculiarly 
our duty, and to bring the govern- 
ment to a simple and economical 
course.” 

“T am for the preserving to the 
states the powers not vielded by 
them to the Union.” 

“T am for a government rigor- 
ously frugal and simple, applying 
all possible savings of the public 
revenue to the discharge of the na- 
tional debt; and not for a multi- 
plication of officers and salaries 
merely to make partisans, and for 
increasing, by every device, the 
public debt on the principle of its 
heing a blessing.” 

And, there are hundreds of 
other statements that Thomas 
Jefferson made that make it sacri- 
lege to refer to him as being from 
the same party as the present New 
Deal party. 

What, after all, does the party 


name signify? Thomas Jefferson’s 
party was known as Republican to 
distinguish it from the old Fed. 
eralists, and what does it matter 
now whether I call my party 
“Coalition,” “Republican,” Demo. 
cratic,” or “American,” so long as 
it is clearly understood that I do 
not believe in the extravagances of 
the New Deal and the bureaucrats 
that they have built up; that I do 
not believe in the multiplication of 
officers and salaries merely to 
make New Deal success certain in 
the next election, if we are to have 
one. 


All American citizens who take 
the time to read, know that every 
lame-duck New Dealer defeated in 
the past elections was immediately 
hired at fabulous’ salaries as 
bureaucrats to help develop this 
thing called New Deal. 

In February, 1928, the Senate of 
the United States, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“That it is the sense of the sen- 
ate that the precedent established 
by Washington and other presi- 
dents of the United States in re- 
tiring from the presidential office 
after their second term has be- 
come by universal concurrence a 
part of our republican system of 
government. And that any ile. 
parture from this time-honored 
custom would be unwise, un- 
patriotic and fraught with peril to 
our free institutions.” 

If that resolution spoke the 
truth in 1928, when they were dis- 
cussing the possible third term for 
Calvin Coolidge, then it would stil] 
speak the truth if passed again by 
the United States Senate now. 

When I was in the Democratic 
convention in 1940 I was amazed 
to hear the New Dealers hiss the 
old patriot, Senator Glass, a Demo- 
crat from Virginia, when he men- 
tioned the names of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Andrew Jackson. He had 
the courage of his convictions and 
T am sure he still has them. But. 
of the 56 Democratic Senators who 
voted for that resolution declaring 
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it to be a statement of their be- 
liefs in the ideals of our nation. 
many of them have forsaken Sena- 
tor Glass and were in the crowd 
the names of Jefferson and Jack- 
son. 

that hissed him at the mention of 

With reference to a third term 
of a president of the United States, 
[ again quote Jefferson : 

“If the principle of rotation be 
a sound one, as I conscientiously 
believe it to be, with respect to this 
office, (the president’s office) no 
pretext should ever be permitted to 
dispense with it; because there 
never will be a time when real 
difficulties will not exist and 
furnish a plausible pretext for dis- 
pensation.” 

Thomas Jefferson whether he be 
called Democrat, Republican, or 
Patriot, was big enough man to 
make that statement. The only 
man that ever has dared to violate 
the fundamental tradition was 
Franklin TD. Roosevelt who had a 
draft put on by the group political 
machines of Kelly-Nash in Chi- 
cago, and Hague in New Jersey, 
and the like. And, now we are met 
by the proposition that we will not 
be patriotic if we force this issue 
of the destruction of the American 
way of life by preventing a clique 
from taking over the president’s 
office, using a pretext of difficult 
times. 

I have mentioned the ideals of 
these illustrious patriots prior to 
the New Deal ascendency and also 
mentioned the virtues of economy. 
yet I believe the true American is 
for winning this war at whatever 
the cost... and even though the 
money is squandered ... if the aim 
of our people is pointed first at 
winning the war rather than win- 
ning the 1944 election. 

The officer commanding his ship, 
a company or a battery, should 
have the confidence of his men. A 
general must have it. A command- 
er-in-chief must have it. The cap- 
tain, the general and the com- 
mander-in-chief must deserve the 
respect of his men. Can we hope 
that this respect can be continued 
to the captain, the general and 
commander-in-chief ? 

If the political henchmen are 
playing a game of politics while 
our boys are fighting for their lives 
in the hope that it will preserve 
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our American way of life and our 
American liberties, then can this 
confidence in the commander-in- 
chief be maintained? When a gen- 
eral cannot do the job, it is right 
to put in one who can and will do 
the job. We must win these bat 
tles; we must win this war: we 
must save our liberty. 

I have come to the belief that all 
the bureaus that are operating our 
home affairs, are conniving and 
acting in such a way as to appease 
the labor racketeers, refusing to 
take a stand that will estrange a 
single vote at the next election. 

We people at home who are try 
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ing to raise food have to make out 
a hundred reports and the man 
who is trying to operate his busi- 
ness has to make out two hundred 
reports and meet with bureaucrats 
to decide what we can plant; how 
much we can plant, whether we 
can run our filling stations from 
9 to 9 or from 8 to 4; whether we 
can operate our business at all to 
provide revenue to support a 
spendthrift-bureaucratice = govern- 
ment. 

These reports and these bureau. 
crats have made liars and thieves 
of our people against their will. 

We are told that we have to 
make a report today and no man 
or woman could fill out the blanks, 
and no government could operate 
if they had to have the people to 
read the things. We have a short- 
age of food and we have fear, We 
have uncertainty and we have 
strikes, while our boys are in 
foreign lands fighting for liberty. 


lor what reason does the New 
Deal party want to win the 1944 
election ? 

I wish the time would come when 
the New Deal politician could find 
out that we are fighting this war, 
not to save the New Deal, but to 
save a measure of freedom for our 
American people. If they can find 
this out the burden of our people 
will immediately become easier. 

Our people are patriotic to the 
core and are exasperated by the 
confusion on the home front caused 
by New Deal polities, and broken 
hearted at the incompetence of the 
bureaucrats. Our patriotic men 
and women have been compelled 
to pay tribute to the labor 
racketeers, and either pay or 
pledge money to be earned in order 
to get a job in defense work to 
build machines and equipment for 
the many of our boys in distant 
lands. You know as well as I the 
New Deal is not going to do any 
thing about labor racketeering. 
And for that reason, I expect as a 
private citizen, to oppose every 
man in public life who does not 
openly, frankly and sincerely take 
a stand either for our Americanism 
or on the other side for the New 
Deal. 

I think I can say that the real 
objective of every patriotic Ameri- 
can is to win this war in spite of 
the bungling that is taking place. 
in spite of bureaucracy, in spite 
of racketeers that have taken their 
toll of millions from the money 
faithfully put in the purchase of 
war bonds and stamps. 

The New Dealers forget when 
they talk about not changing 
horses in the middle of the stream 
that England changed when they 
were not going anywhere. They 
quit Chamberlain and __ took 
Churchill. I know that many 
fathers and mothers feel as I do 
when I know that there has not 
been three days in succession since 
my son went into the service that 
there hasn’t been the accounts of 
some defense strike in the papers. 
The New Dealers are on the side 
of this labor group racketeering. 

1. To be specific, I shall oppose 
the New Deal because it has at- 
tempted to destroy the constitution 
which is the defense of every in- 
dividual citizen. It first ap- 


peared as the attempt to pack the 
(Continued on page 60) 
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GREAT FUTURE SEEN FOR THE 
COTTON SOUTH 


HE cot- 

ton - tex- 

tile indus- 

try and the 

cotton South 

have ahead 

of them a 

magnifi- 

cent post- 

war oppor- 

tunity. In 

the fields of 

apparel and 

home fur- 

nishings, the 

fabrics which are now being made 
and the new finishes and new 
weaves that war has helped de- 
velop will make it possible for cot- 
ton to stand on its own merit in 
competition with any fiber that ex- 
ists—man-made or natural. And 
in industrial fields, there will for 
some years after the war be short- 
aves of various materials. Cotton 
in that period may have an op- 
portunity to demonstrate its worth 
in many fields which heretofore 
nave been closed for one reason or 
another. For example, in the 
demonstration of cotton as a ma- 
terial for baling, there should be 
no serious competition from jute 
in the early post-war years because 
jute will be busy meeting the pent- 


co 


By 


LutTHER H. Hopces 


Vice President in charge of Manufactur- 
ing Division, Marshall Field and Co. 





In the May issue of the 
Manufacturers Record, a 
thought provoking article of 
the future of the South’s 
great cotton-tertile industry 
was presented by Dr. Clau- 
dius T. Murchison, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. Herewith we publish a 
discussion of the wartime 
achievements of that indus- 
try by one of its manufactur- 
ing leaders. Both men are 
agreed that active support of 
the industry’s research pro- 
gram offers the best assur- 
ance to industry as a whole 
in the South of a continuance 
of the substantial contribu- 
tion cotton growing, spin- 
ning, weaving and finishing 
are now making to Southern 
prosperity.—Editor. 











up demand in fields other than 
baling. The basis for this optimis- 
tic outlook can be seen in a study 
of existing conditions. 

Under the relentless demand of 
the fighting forces of the United 
Nations, the combined needs of 
the home front and the growing ne- 
cessity for making special cloths 
to assist in the rehabilitation of 
areas retaken from the Axis, near- 
ly 24 million spindles are humming 
a symphony of production that 
puts American cotton mills well 
up in the list of essential wartime 
industries. 

In each of the years 1940, 1941, 
and 1942, cotton mills set up new 
production records achieving the 
truly phenomenal output of 12,- 
Left—Cotton, as it comes from the bale, is 


tossed into a picker as the first stage in 
making cloth. 


Right—After cording, spinning, winding, 
warping, etc., the shuttle carries the filling 
thread back and forth in the loom. 


418,160,000 square yards last year, 
This year, in spite of growing 
shortages of manpower and bottle. 
necks due to unbalanced equip. 
ment, there is every prospect that 
even that stupendous figure will 
be surpassed. 

Of many an industry it may be 
said that undreamed-of produc. 
tion has been achieved under the 
pressure of wartime demand. But 
the distinction of phenomenal per. 
formance under its own steam, 
without the expansion of physical 
facilities through financial as- 
sistance of government agencies or 
otherwise, remains for the cotton 
textile industry. 

This increased activity per spin- 
dle has been especially noticeable 
during the war period in the cot- 
ton-growing states. Mills in these 
states jumped their yearly average 
spindle-hours to 6,178 last year, 
from 5,574 in 1941, The rate this 
year may increase, The saturation 
point is nearing, however. The 
average weekly equivalent last 
vear was 118.8 hours for southern 
mills, or slightly less than three 
full shifts of forty hours. 

The vast productive achieve- 
ment of cotton mills has been made 
nossible because of many years of 
quiet preparation. In each of the 
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Jast 20 years, spindles have been 
reduced but also in each of these 
year's, replacement spindles have 
been installed. Last year, more 
spindles were dismantled than re- 
placed, but the rate of liquidation 
was the lowest in eight years. 
Karly this year, another 500,000 
spindles had vanished, What this 
means is that the facilities which 
were in the final stage of obsoles- 
cence have been put out of action 
and we have been making a better- 
equipped total plant out of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

For the first time in records 
which go back some 22 years, active 
spindleage last year was within 5 
per cent of the number in place, 
averaging 23,037,000 for the year. 
Nearly 4,000,000 of these represent 
modernized equipment installed in 
the Jast ten years. It must be recog- 
nized that the wear and tear from 
intensive operation will exact a 
heavy toll in outmoded and 
wracked machinery which must 
wait for replacement until after 
the war. But the increased propor- 
tion of modernized equipment 
makes possible retention of a high 
production rate, and, unless fur- 
ther wartime restraints are put 
upon financial returns, the present 
high production may well provide 
some of the funds needed to com- 
plete the industry's job of modern- 
ization, 

The job this industry has faced 
and achieved—is an unprecedented 
one. For the armed forces alone, 
not only standard constructions, 
but literally hundreds of new cloth 
types have been developed. The 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
estimates that the Army alone uses 
cotton in more than 11,000 items. 
The soldier literally lives in cotton 
both day and night. Much of his 
equipment, ranging from camou- 
flage nets and heavy tarpaulins 
down to shoestrings, is of cotton. 








Above—As the cotton comes from the 

loom in the form of unfinished gray cloth 

it is carefully inspected before bleaching 
and drying. 


Below—Two views of a cotton mill 
laboratory. 


Already the looted peoples of 
North Africa are being clothed in 
American cotton products, under 
the rehabilitation program. As the 
war goes on and more of the Axis 
victims are freed from the yoke of 
dictatorship, they will require 
clothing, as well as food, and for ¢ 
long time it will come from Amer- 
ica. 

Meanwhile, our own civilians, 
busy at new war jobs, must 
have cotton work clothing, play 
clothing and dress clothing. Vast 
quantities of household linens 
must be poured into new war plant 
communities. Hotels and sleeping 
‘ars are doing a capacity business 
Which requires more frequent re- 
plenishment of their cotton equip- 


ment, And cotton has to double for 
the silk and nylon that has gone to 
war, 

Even this is not enough. Indus- 
try needs cotton, and with Ameri- 
‘an industry at peak operation, 
more cotton than ever is needed. 
Filter cloths for chemical plants, 
tarpaulins for trucks, belting, wip- 
ing rags, and a thousand other in- 
dustrial products of cotton are con- 
stantly demanded and they must 
be had on time. More bags are 
needed for shipping. More lami- 
nated plastics using cotton are be- 
ing turned out. Cotton teams with 
either natural or synthetic rubber 
to make such important products 
as life rafts and blimp bags. 

This huge and varied demand is 
being met by the industry which, 
for a couple of decades between 
wars had been regarded as a step- 
child, a sick industry for which 
there was little hope. The South 
was advised to diversify its crops. 
Many distributors switched to the 
newer synthetic fibres. The price 
of cotton dragged in the dust and 
carried cotton cloth values with it. 
Fourteen million spindles were 
scrapped and only four million 
new ones were set up to replace 
them, 

But during this period, two 
great influences were quietly at 
work which we can now thank for 
having preserved, ready for its 
present stupendous war job, the 
cotton textile industry. Millmen 
and converters, working both indi- 
vidually and through joint organi- 
zations, developed new cloths for 
new markets and at the same time 
moved steadily toward moderniza- 
tion of mill equipment. Coneur- 
rently, a long-term research pro- 
gram was set in motion to develop 
the cotton plant itself. 

When the full story of the cotton 
textile industry’s contribution to 

(Continued on page 6O) 


















































































SOUTHERN PINE 
PRODUCTION 


By 


H. C. BercKeEs 


Secretary-Manager, Southern Pine Assn. 


W okv has been passed around 
recently that many sawmills 
in the South are shutting down 
their operations owing to their in- 
ability to cope with manpower and 
equipment problems and comply 
with the many confusing regula- 
tions issued by government agen- 
cies. These have been serious prob- 
lems and the industry has been 
greatly handicapped by these diffi- 
culties. It is not likely, however, 
that the number of shut-down 
operations, or the volume of pro- 
duction represented by them has 
been nearly so great as some re- 
ports have indicated. 

The U. S. Forest Service recent- 
ly estimated the number of saw. 
mills in the United States idle for 
other than seasonal causes to be 
about 9,700 or about 27% of an 
estimated total of 36,000 sawmills 
for the country at large. Of these 
9,700 idle operations 9,000 or 93% 
are estimated to be East of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the remain- 
ing 700 or 7% West of the Rocky 
Mountains. Expressed another 
way, 28% of all the Eastern mills 
are idle for other than seasonal 
causes, against 18% of the West- 
ern mills. 

This Forest Service estimate 
shows that about one-third of the 
sawmills in the South are idle for 
other than seasonal causes. If 
about one-half of the 36,000 mills 
in the United States are located in 
the South this means that some 
6,000 out of a total of 18,000 mills 
are shut down in the South. This 
would leave some 12,000 mills still 
set up for some kind of operation, 
of which number 3,000 or 4,000 
might be subject to periodic sea- 
sonal shut-downs. 

Of the estimated 6,000 mills 
suffering enforced idleness in the 
South, more than 5,000 are mills 
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cutting less than 500,000 ft. a year. 
In fact, less than a dozen of the 
6,000 mills would be operations 
cutting 5,000,000 ft. or more a year. 
Therefore, the loss in output 
caused by enforced idleness would 
probably not exceed 10% of the 
total possible production of the 
South. Furthermore, many of these 
idle mills have been out for sev- 
eral years, a large number of them 
having participated only slightly 
if at all in the war effort and their 
inclusion in these estimates should 
not be confused with the uncertain 
and much smaller number of mills 
that have shut down in recent 
months because of hardships they 
have been unable to survive. 

It is a fact that all of the operat- 
ing mills in the Southern Pine re- 
gion are laboring under severe 
handicaps of one kind or another. 
Manpower shortage and the gen- 
erally less efficient and less pro- 
ductive type of available labor re- 
placements, is the No. 1 problem 
of the industry. Government con- 
trols, timber, and priorities are 
other pressing deterrents to pro- 
duction. Reports received from 
278 active Southern Pine com- 
panies, for the month of May, 1943, 
showed the following production 
difficulties, in the order of severity : 

270 or 97% had manpower diffi- 
culties, 94% of the companies re- 
porting these problems as increas- 
ing. 

171 or 62% had problems arising 
from government controls affect- 
ing prices, wages and hours, ete., 
83% reporting these problems as 
increasing, 

152 or 55% had timber prob- 
lems (difficulties buying timber, 
log shortages, etc.), 78% report- 
ing these problems as increasing. 

132 or 47% had priority prob- 
lems, 33% reporting these prob- 


lems as increasing. 

51 or 19% had difficulties due to 
weather conditions and _ other 
causes. 

Of 149 companies reporting on 
their anticipated production in 
June, 103 or 69% saw no hope for 
an increased output that month. 

The production of 656 Southern 
Pine mills in May totalled 228. 
834,000 ft. a decrease of 6% trom 
April, and a decrease of 22% from 
May a year ago. 

Yor the first five months of 1948, 
an average of 695 mills reported a 
total Pine production of 1,203,807,- 
000 ft., against 1,481,296,000 ft. in 
the corresponding period of 1942, 
a decline from last year of 19%. 

The June summary has not been 
completed, but reports so far avail- 
able for that month show Pine 
production off about 5% from May 
and off about 22% from June a 
year ago. The report on produc. 
tion difficulties will show little if 
any change from May. 

It is evident from all of the avail- 
able statistics that the total out- 
put of Southern Pine this year 
might fall some 2,000,000,000 ft. 
or more below the total 1942 out- 
turn of approximately 10,000,000,- 
000 ft. This would make the 1943 
Pine total fall between 7,500,000,- 
000 ft. and 8,000,000,000 ft., or 
slightly above the average for the 
years 1937, 1938, and 1939, but per- 
haps 20% to 30% below the aver- 
age for 1940 and 1941. 

One must not overlook the effects 
these operating difficulties and re- 
straints have had on the cost of 
production. Current costs are the 
highest in the history of the 
Southern Pine industry, exceeding 
the. highest f.o.b. mill price that re- 
porting mills have been able to 
realize in any year prior to 1941, 
excepting the year 1920. This in- 
dustry, largely dependent on 
manual labor and closely identi- 
fied with farm conditions in the 
South, has found great difficulty in 
adjusting itself to the rapid tempo 
of a controlled economy. Wage 
and hour mandates and reform 
laws along with many strenuous 
war-time measures, have had a 
particularly oppressive effect on 
Southern lumber manufacturers. 
A decentralized industry consist- 
ing of many thousands of separate 


units, varying in size, type, and en- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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NEW open hearth furnace was 





put into operation a short New furnace raw material resources to various 
while ago by Sheffield Steel of forms of rolled steel products. 







ae a their an es adds 72,000 tons hehe ace po a 
This furnace, whose first heat o / ssible for texas 

steel being tapped is shown below organize within its own boundary 
an sie ate to be completed to Texas steel the basis for a great steel industry, 
and adds about 72,000 net tons of R as Texans have long hoped for be- 
steel production to the annual production cause of the state’s large deposits 
capacity of the original. of iron ore.” 

This is the first unit to be com- 
pleted as a result of the additional 
plant facilities now under con- 
struction. Other units include, 
a blast furnace, (shown above in 
course of construction and ex- 
pected to start operations late 
this year), coke ovens, a blooming 
mill, plate mill, and an additional 
open hearth furnace. 

Late last month another unit in 
this expansion program was start- 
ed when the burners in a battery of 
coke ovens were lighted. The fires 
in these ovens must burn for eight 
weeks before the ovens will be dried 
out enough for use in making coke. 

Mr. Frank H. Crockard Assist- 
ant Chief of the Plant Facilities 
Branch of the Steel Division of the 
War Production Board, who ap- 
plied the torch that lighted the 
burners in these ovens said, “With 
the institution of the completion of 
one of the finest by-product coke 
plants in the United States. 
coupled with the modern type of 
blast furnace, it will be possible to 























































Economic Cliché and Economie 


66 Y ES,” nodded the dowager, 

commenting upon the accom- 
plishment of her favorite grand- 
son. “Bob’s really done a swell 
job.” 

I winced. After all, there is or 
should be a limit to everything. 

The same mass psychology that 
gives the modern idiom so promi- 
nent a place in our language, has 
its counterpart in the economic 
thought, or rather lack of thought, 
of the day. Economics is the 
fashion of the hour: bankers, 
bakers, candlestick makers,—law- 
vers, doctors, Indian chiefs (our 
business men), all take a fling at it. 
And the economic cliché, just as 
the idiom of'slang, tends to become 
epidemic through repetition. It is 
about time we looked a little more 
closely into some of the current 
notions that flow today unchal- 
lenged and unending over the ban- 
quet table, or are aired in the 
“round table” and the “seminar.” 
You know them. You have heard 
them often. 

1. Business has muffed the ball 
and missed its opportunity. This 
phrase should strike a familiar 
note. It is stock with every real 
and would-be reformer, by now an 
old faithful. All the diseases of 
our economic order, past depres- 
sion, unemployment, poverty, are 
laid dogmatically at the door of 
business—Little business as well 
as Big—and so far with a remark- 
able lack of questioning. 

Well, was it the function of 
business to avoid or cure economic 
diseases? Has business ever ac- 
cepted a mandate to evolve the 
social philosophy for this or any 
other country? Did or didn’t that 
function rest in the electorate and 
the body politic? 

From the beginning, the fune- 
tion of business has been to pro- 
duce, and produce it has to an ex- 
tent that few of us have ever 
stopped to analyze. There was : 
time in our history, preceding the 
American Revolution, when the 
purchase price of a pair of shoes 
represented an artisan’s hire for 
an entire month. One-half to one 
whole day’s wage would now cover 
the bill. This is but a simple ex- 
ample of the incredible advance in 
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Nonsense 


By 


EDWARD B. BENJAMIN 
Greensboro, N, C. 


productivity and purchasing 
power of our people since the be- 
ginning of our country’s history. 
From 1914, only a period of about 
thirty years, the real income of the 
wage earner in the United States 
—the sum total in commodities 
and services, (stoves, refriger- 
ators, bread, movies, etc.) the pay 
envelope will buy—has advanced a 
little better than 100%. This is 
equivalent to a bloodless but very 
real and benign revolution within 
our day. Factually, our own age 
marks an advance in prosperity for 
the average man unequaled in the 
history of humanity. The function 
of business has been to produce, 
and business has produced with 
ever increasing ingenuity and effi- 
ciency. 

There have been many and there 
will be more of those who lambast 
business for its shortcomings and 
failings, But let the critic ponder 
the question as to whether or not 
business was ever empowered or 
charged with responsibility to 
legislate the social justice of our 
day. And further ask him whether 
this or production represented in- 
dustry’s scope and function. 

2. Post-war prosperity for our 
country is dependent upon the 
elimination of trade barriers. 
This is our latest and most cur- 
rent economic  cliché—and = a 
honey! If you subscribe to the 
idea, first determine for yourself 
exactly what you mean by trade 
barriers. The results of my _ per- 
sonal canvass of the exponents of 
this particular cliché have been 
vague in the extreme. Of course T 
know the fundamental derivation 
—the doctrines of “comparative 
advantage” and free trade in the 
college classroom. As for the gen- 
eral public, perhaps the underlying 
attitude can be summed up as fol- 
lows: there is a nice warm feel- 


ing of humanity and international 
brotherhood in the desire to have 
commodities bought and sold free- 
ly and interchangeably, regard. 
less of the name of the country on 
the handle of the toothbrush or 
the bottom of the bric-a-brac. 
Nothing would seem to promise a 
better guarantee of lasting inter. 
national good will and peace. But 
has anyone asked seriously just 
what card the United States would 
be left holding when the showdown 
came? 

At this moment, look at the room 
around you. Try to find an ob- 
ject therein that can be produced 
as cheaply in the United States as 
elsewhere. If that flask on the 
cotfee table happens to contain he- 
lium gas (found only at present 
in the United States) you will be 
successful. As this isn’t very like- 
ly, you might as well face up to the 
naked realistic truth: we produce 
little in this country which can- 
not be produced much more cheap- 
ly elsewhere. The fact that our 
land abounds in natural resources 
does not necessarily mean we have 
a monopoly in these resources. 
Our large scale mechanized meth- 
ods of production have long been 
copied by other nations. Given the 
use of our techniques, and with 
wage rates in some cases actully 
a tithe of ours, many nations can 
produce rings around us. 

Quite definitely we have erected 
trade barriers to keep from being 
buried under an irresistible ava- 
lanche of cheap foreign goods of 
all classes and descriptions, And 
without such barriers—tariffs on 
imports — this country would 
eventually find its agriculture and 
industry crippled and its living re- 
duced to a bare subsistence level. 

However, the notion that in free 
trade lies the panacea of interna- 
tional good will may itself be com- 
pletely goofy. John Bull has ad- 
hered to the doctrine of free trade 
in his otherwise tight little isle 
since trade began. And _ yet, Bri- 
tain would hardly know what to 
do without a first class war every 
few decades. In this connection, 
our scientists are just beginning 
to wake up to a notion sensed for 

(Continued on page 58) 
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COTTON 


United States Crop Number One 





HELP WANTED 
BY 
NATION'S LEADING 
“WAR PLANT” 


Hard -at-work furnishing 
more than 11,000 different 
materials and products for 
the war, this plant needs co- 
operation of leading Southern 
industries and top executives 
to gain proper recognition 
and public understanding. 
Immediate action essential to 
insure adequate post-war 
utilization of this war plant. 











HIS unsigned advertisement is 
inspired by another which was 

published in the July Manurac- 
TURERS Recorp by the Southern 
Railway System over the signature 
of Mr. Ernest E. Norris, President. 
This other advertisement demon- 
strated this Railway’s effective car- 
rying out of its slogans such as 
“Look Ahead. Look South” and 
“The Southern Serves the South.” 

With an illustration of a cotton 
boll, the Southern carried the 
headline, “WAR PLANT,” fol- 
lowed by the statement: 

“Southern cotton is fine—for 
sheets and towels and little girls’ 
dresses. It’s fine, too—for the 
smokeless powder used in shells 
and bullets—for tents and ma- 
chine gun belts and uniforms—for 
more than 11.000 different prod- 
ucts in U. S. Army specifications. 

“But cotton is just one of the 
many vital porducts which the 
Southland is contributing to help 
win the war. There’s coal and iron 
and steel. Timber and aluminum, 
Food and chemicals. And they all 
ride to war in the freight trains of 
the Southern Railway System.” 

As most readers of MANurac- 
TURERS RecorD probably saw this 
advertisement, it is not necessary 
to quote the remainder of its mes- 
sage on the service that Southern 
is rendering. 


AUGUST NINETEEN FORTY-THREE 


By 
A. L. WARD 


National Cottonseed Products Association 


They Need Each Other 

In publishing this advertise- 
ment the Southern has recognized 
a basic fact about the economic fu- 
ture of the Cotton Belt. That fact 
is that the nation’s most important 
“war plant’—Cotton—needs help 
from industry; and industry, in 
turn, needs Cotton. 

By this, it is not merely meant 
that cotton needs industry to util- 
ize it, or that industry needs the 
raw materials, lint and cottonseed, 
although it is quite true that both 
need the ther. More than that, 
however, industry and the nation 
need cotton and cottonseed as an 
economic force in this nation. Dr. 
A. B. Cox of the University of 
Texas Bureau of Business Re- 
search has called cotton “The Bal- 
ance Wheel of our National Econo- 
my” and presented a significant 
discussion on this subject at the 
Cotton Research Congress held 
last month at Dallas. 

For the United States as a whole 
to be prosperous, the people who 
work with cotton must prosper— 
because many more Americans de- 
pend upon cotton for their liveli- 
hood than upon any other crop this 
country produces. The United 
States needs cotton because it is 
the most important cash crop the 
United States grows — because 
nearly one-third of all American 
farms raise cotton—because cotton 
is the source of three of the world’s 
most versatile and needed materi- 
als, cellulose, protein and vege- 
table oil—because unless the brain- 
power and man-power of America 
are able to utilize a large annual 
production of cotton and cotton- 
seed, there will be an economic col- 
lapse so severe that its equal has 
never been imagined in this coun- 
try. 

Hard-headed businessmen are 
not asked to accept. these state- 
ments on their face value. They 





have but to investigate their own 
firm’s affairs and their relation- 
ship to the cotton farmer and his 
family (several million persons) 
the cotton ginner and his em- 
ployees, nearly 20,000 persons 
working at some 450 oil mills from 
the Carolinas to California, and 
approximately a million persons 
in various clothing and textile in- 
dustries. These, however, are but 
a fraction of those who derive an 
important part of their labor and 
income from cotton. Think of 
shortening, salad dressing, mar- 
garine and related products from 
cottonseed oil—of the livestock in- 
dustry’s dependence upon protein- 
rich cottonseed meal and cake as 
feeds—of the multiplicity of uses 
for cotton linters—and you will be 
staggered by the scope of cotton 
and cottonseed in our industrial 
and economic world. 


Wants Brains—Not Charity 


Cotton needs industry, too. But 
cotton wants brains, not charity. 
Any crop that had a value of $1,- 
213,761,000 for its lint and $217,- 
474,000 value for its seed in 1942 
could hardly be called a beggar. 
Cotton is a proud and useful citt- 
zen, more than paying his own way. 
But he, like any citizen, wants the 
cooperation of his neighbors, par- 
ticularly those who derive much of 
their own income from his activi- 
ties. 

By this somewhat round-about 
route, we get back to the advertise- 
ment of the Southern Railway 
System. Here is an excellent ex- 
ample of what cotton needs. The 
Southern in this advertisement is 
selling Southern—but it is also 
“selling” cotton’s importance to 
the war effort and to the nation. 
Furthermore, the Southern is 
building good-will among one of 
the largest groups of Americans— 
the cotton industry. How better 
could the advertising and public 
relations department of this Rail- 
way tell their story? Can you 
think of any better investment for 
its advertising dollars than an ad- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The South as the Nation’s Source 


HK South has a great oppor- 

tunity of becoming the chief 
source of supply of timber and 
timber products for the nation. We 
are blessed with a much longer 
growing season with a more evenly 
distributed rainfall, which pre- 
vents destructive fires that prevail 
in the northern and western states. 
Talk of inexhaustible supply of 
timber in the west, the land of the 
large virgin tracts, in time will be 
exhausted and the people will be 
compelled to look to the South for 
its main supply of lumber and 
timber products. 

Already the pulp and_ paper 
mills are coming South as the 
pulpwod supply is nearing deple- 
tion up north and one newsprint 
paper mill has been established and 
operated in Texas. No doubt 
others will follow. 

I was born and reared in Pine- 
ville, which is about the geographi- 
cal center of Louisiana and its vir- 
gin pine forests. That was before 
the era of sawmills which later in- 
vaded the South. Until the latter 
part of the 19th century the only 
sawmills in central Louisiana were 
small circular mills which cut 
eight or ten thousand feet per day 
to satisfy local needs. Our only 
markets were the local ones since 


{Courtesy U. S. Forest Service] 
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of Timber 


By 


Q. T. Harvrner, President 
Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La. 


there were no railroads completed 
into this territory. 

In 1890 the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, or St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain and Southern, as it was called 
then, built south to Alexandria, 
opening a market to St. Louis and 
other points north. This railroad 
passed through a vast forest of 
longleaf pine and hardwood timber 
which previously was considered 
of little value; in fact, it was a big 
expense to the owner as the only 
use being made of the land was for 
agricultural purposes ang the cost 
of clearing the land was expensive. 

The usual method was to deaden 
the timber by cutting a circle 
around the tree with an axe, cut- 
ting off the circulation of water 
drawn from the soil. To get rid of 
the dead timber a farmer would 
invite his neighbors to a “log-roll- 
ing,” when the dead logs were 
rolled into piles and burned. This 
day of log rolling was usually 
turned into a festival as a fine din- 
ner was served and everyone would 
enjoy “the get together” in spite of 
the hard work. At this time fine 
virgin timber could be bought at 
fifty cents to one dollar per acre. 

About the time the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad came into Louisi- 
ana, the vast forests of timber in 
the northern and eastern part of 
the United States were fast being 
depleted and lumbermen— were 
coming south to establish sawmills 
for the manufacture of southern 
pine. For a long time southern 
pine was considered of small value 
in the north and east because of 
the large amount of piteh and 
rosin in it. These lumbermen mov- 
ing into the South knew the value 
of timber better than the people in 
this region and they were able to 
buy vast tracts at very low prices. 

Between 1900 and 1910 large 


A field of 30-year-old loblolly pine 
before it was thinned. 


mills were erected in and around 
Alexandria and the operators, who 
regarded timber as a natural re. 
source like coal or minerals 
which could not be replaced, cut 
the timber as profitably as_ pos. 
sible and then moved to other lo- 
‘ations where virgin timber could 
be had. These men figured it 
would take from 100 to 150 years 
to grow timber to a merchantable 
size and they were not interested 
in anything so far in the future. 

My people were not lumbermen 
and we only started in the busi- 
ness in a small way in 1891 after 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad was 
built to Alexandria. Our mill was 
located about ten miles north of 
Pineville, which is on the oppo- 
site side of the river from Alex- 
andria, on the railroad. After 
four or five years the timber that 
could be bought within hauling 
distance of the mill by ox teams 
was exhausted and a mill was built 
about ten miles further north on 
the railroad where new timber 
supply was to be had. 

In 1898, when nearby timber 
was near depletion my brother, 
Henry F. Hardtner, organized the 
Urania Lumber Company at the 
present town of Urania, La., serv- 
ing as president and general man- 
ager. 

About 1908 he began to advocate 
reforesting out over land and the 
feasibility of growing a merchant- 
able crop of timber in a period of 
thirty-five to forty years. At first 
he was scoffed at as a visionary 
dreamer but after several years, 
he was taken seriously and some 
became interested. 

In 1905, Smith and Adams Lum- 
ber Company of Olla, La., finished 
cutting a tract of four thousand 
acres of timber purchased from 
Pack and Woods Company, and 
the Urania Lumber Company, G. 
M. Tannehill and T purchased this 
cut over Jand for $1.00 to $1.50 
per acre, as little value was placed 
on denuded or cut over land, Acre- 
age sold to Hardtner and Tanne- 
hill for $1.00 per acre totaled 2000 
and the deserted village of sixty 
or more dwellings, a two-story 
hotel, a store building and a man- 
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ager’s house were thrown in for 
lagniappe. 

This tract was ideally located 
for a demonstration plot being 
situated on both sides of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad and the 
main highway meanders through 
it for four miles. In cutting the 
timber from this land, the owners 
left defective trees which were too 
small for profitable cutting so 
there were ample seed trees left on 
the land to reseed it. A system of 
fire prevention was established in 
1915, and a large part of the area 
was fenced to keep out hogs and 
cattle. 

The first two years appeared 
discouraging as longleaf pine does 
not show above the grass in that 
time when it is establishing its 
root system, but in the third year 
it was evident that a beautiful new 
forest was coming on. This demon- 
stration did more to awaken in- 
terest in reforestation than any 
lecture could do and soon Urania 
was a mecca for all forest minded 
people in the State and Nation. 

In this experiment, it was dem- 
onstrated that fire was the most 
destructive agent of young forest, 
but it was also discovered that the 
razor back hog was a real menace 
to the longleaf, especially where 
these hogs were numerous, for one 
hog can destroy a thousand or more 
seedlings per day. 

Thirty-five years have passed 
since this cutover tract was pro- 
tected and the care given has pro- 
duced a fine growth of merchant- 
able timber. For the purpose of 
demonstrating the growth of tim- 
ber and reforestation, this land 
was placed under contract with 
the State of Louisiana in 1913. The 
term of the contract was forty 
years or until 1953. At that time 
there will be more timber on the 
tract than was cut off as virgin 
timber in 1905, By selective cut- 
ting the area will produce a per- 
petual supply of merchantable 
timber. 

Selective cutting means the 
harvesting of timber when it 
reaches a certain size at intervals 
of ten years. Thinning for pulp- 
wood in stands in old fields can be 
made every five years. In this way, 
a farmer can handle his wood lots 
along with the other growing 
crops and get a crop of merchant- 


Another view of the 30-year-old field of 

loblolly pine shown on the opposite page, 

but this photo was taken after 184% cords 

of pulpwood per acre had been taken out 
in four thinnings. 


able timber on a rotating basis of 
every five years. 

The way we operate selective 
cutting is to have our foresters 
select the trees to be cut out, not 
only for the immediate cutting, 
but for future improvement as to 
the quality of timber and future 
growth. Timber to be cut is marked 
by a daub of yellow paint so that 
when sawyers or flatheads, as they 
are commonly called, go in to fell 
the timber, they know what tim- 
ber to cut. 

The economical method of grow- 
ing timber or reforesting cutover 
land is to leave three to six seed 
trees to each acre, and defective 
trees will produce seed crops just 
as do first class trees. A system of 
fire protection is essential. In 
territory which produces mostly 
short leaf or loblolly pine, produc- 
tion should begin at once as this 
species has aseed crop almost every 
year. As longleaf pine seeds only 
once in three to five years, a re- 
production of longleaf timber land 
may be three or four years in get- 
ting a start. Longleaf pine is also 
a slower growing pine than short 
leaf or loblolly. 

Before experiments were made 
at Urania many people believed 
that longleaf pine would not re- 
seed itself whether seed trees were 
left or not because hogs and birds 
would destroy the seed or seed- 
lings. Short leaf or loblolly seed, 
being very small, would not be 
molested. The seed of short leaf 
or loblolly being very light com- 
pared to longleaf, will travel 
through the wind for a half mile 
or more, thus reseeding land form- 
erly growing longleaf pine quite a 
distance from the seed tree. This 
fact, I am sure, gave rise to the be- 
lief that longleaf would not reseed 
itself. While it takes from forty to 
fifty years to grow a longleaf tree 
to merchantable size, a short leaf 
or loblolly will grow to the same 
size in thirty years. 

There is no reason why we 
should have any idle acres of cut- 
over land. It should be producing 
crops of timber and pulpwood for 
the future. To do this we have a 
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very treacherous enemy to combat 
FIRE. Millions of dollars worth 
of property value is destroyed each 
year on our land by fire through 
carelessness or design. People 
who own cattle on open range are 
often guilty of deliberately setting 
fire to the woods with the erron- 
eous idea that it will improve the 
grazing for the cattle they own. 
Careless hunters also cause de- 
structive fires. 

The Department of Conserva- 
tion, with the aid of the Federal 
Government, will agree to protect 
lands for owners for a fee of two 
cents per acre. Quite a_ large 
volume of cutover lands already 
are under such contract and are 
showing good results. In spite of 
all of this, thousands of acres of 
timber are being destroyed each 
year. 

For the past thirty-five years we 
have given quite a lot of time and 
considerable effort in getting small 
land owners interested in growing 
timber and we have been success: 
ful in this, we think, as most of 
our small farmers are now fully 
familiar with the value of their 
wood lots and of protecting same. 

As an instance of how nature 
will aid in reforesting denuded 
lands, we bought a cotton field in 
1907 about three miles north of 
our plant and now there is a fine 
growth of timber. We have already 

(Continued on page 64) 
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ITH large trade balances in 
favor of the other American 
republics already piled up, and 
with more accumulations in pros- 
pect, United States exporters are 
looking forward to an expanding 
foreign trade when victory over 
the Axis reopens the highways of 
commerce to the free flow of trade. 
After this period of interrupted 
trade the other Americas will need 
many things. It is my belief that a 
good many of the American repub- 
lics will regulate imports rather 
carefully in order that first things 
may come first and that producer 
goods—that is tools and machines 
—rather than consumers goods 
will be given the higher rating. 
For, if the present war has 
brought home to the American re- 
publics any one thing, it is the vital 
lesson of the imperative need for a 
much higher production of their 
basic requirements, that is in food, 
shelter and clothing, than they 
have had, and to this list I would 
like to add transportation. 


American road making equipment already 
has played a large part in South America 
and is expected to do even more after the 
war. Above is seen Caterpillar equipment 
working on the Pan-American Highway 
as it runs through El Salvador from Guate- 
mala to Honduras. Right — Sisal, for 
which there is a big demand in this coun- 
try, having passed through the mow of 
the machine where the pulp and juices 
were extracted, the conveyor belt carries 
the fibers to where a workman removes 
them for drying. 
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Postwar Trade 


With the Americas 


By 


JOSEPH C. ROVENSKY 


Assistant Coordinator of Office of 
Inter-American Affairs 


With this in mind it is logical 
that the first call will be for seeds, 
plows, tractors, breeding animals, 
and for such tools and implements 
as a republic will need to produce 
all, or practically all, the food it re- 
quires to feed its people. 

This will be followed by calls for 
machines and equipment of all 
kinds for processing and preserv- 
ing foods — canning factories, 
cheese factories, dehydrating 
plants, milk and egg drying plants, 
quick freezing plants, cold storage 
warehouses and modern fishing 
and fish processing equipment. 

As transportation is the vital 
link in moving food from farm to 
factory, or to the consumer, there 
will be great demand for machines 
to improve old roads and to build 
new ones, steel for bridges and ex- 


cavating machines of all kinds, for 
new railroad cars and engines, for 
coastwise and river steamers, for 
new landing fields and airways 
and for planes to fly them and, 
lastly, for thousands of busses and 
trucks and more trucks. Some of 
the republics are now making their 
own tires. 

As, after food, man needs shelter 
and clothing, we can expect a tre- 
mendous boom in housing of all 
kinds, especially low cost housing 
for the wage earners and for the 
salaried workers. 

Although the actual building 
materials and building hardware 
will be imported only when they 
cannot be produced locally, there 
will still be a market for the ma- 
chines to produce these materials 
—cement mills, modern brick and 
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tile factories, stone crushers, con- 
crete mixers, concrete block ma- 
chines, wood working and metal 
working machines. There will al- 
ways be a demand for tools for the 
working men, for plumbing fix- 
tures, for electrical devices and 
connections, for safety locks and 
for the thousand and one items 
which cannot be produced locally 
in small quantities. There is 
scarcely a republic in which the 
present demand for cement does 
not exceed the local supply. 

Many municipalities in the other 
Americas have ambitious plans to 
install modern water and sewage 
systems and pave the streets. An- 
other broad field opens to the 
manufacturer of those machines 
which make cement pipes and dig 
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Jome of equipment. 

1g their South and Central America will 
no longer wish to be dependent on 

shelter overseas sources for their basic re- 

t a tre. quirements in textiles and knitted 


of all goods so that one may expect a 
lousing rapid expansion in the existing tex- 
for the tile industries of these republics 
with a corresponding demand for 
looms, knitting machines and ma- 


uilding 

rdware chines for making shoes, with the 
nm they [@ thousands of small items, parts and 
, there supplies entering into this trade. 
he ma- The cotton mills of Brazil and 
terials the woolen mills of Uruguay are al- 


ready working two and three shifts 
aday to fill orders for the armies of 
the United Nations and for their 
own citizens. 

The drive for an increased food 
supply is under way with marked 
progress noticeable in several of 
the republics in spite of the handi- 
caps imposed by war. Ecuador, for 
example, no longer needs to import 
rice. With this year’s bumper crop, 
estimated at nearly 100,000 tons, 
she will have a surplus for export 
to supply the needs of her neigh- 
bors. Venezuela is now eating fish, 
caught in home waters and dried 
and canned. There is a considera- 
ble surplus for export to Trinidad 
and the neighboring islands. Vene- 
mela has recently installed a 
large plant to produce dried milk. 

Brazil has a new banana drying 
industry and recently shipped 80 
tons of dried bananas to help feed 
our fighting forces in Europe. 

Argentina has gone “all out” in 
industrializing its dairy and poul- 
try industry with factories for 
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Using much equipment and material from 

this country is in the construction of new 

buildings like this one to house Brazil’s 

Ministry of Education and Health. Note 

the unusual honeycomb and louvers which 

provide maximum air circulation and 
optimum light. 


making butter, cheese, canned milk, 
dried milk, casein and dried eggs. 
Last year’s exports of cheese, most- 
ly to England, exceeded 26,000,000 
pounds. Four factories are now 
drying eggs for export, the largest 
with a capacity of 3,000,000 eggs 
a day. 

Is all this a threat to our own 
agriculture? Not at all. If South 
America ever starts to consume 
dairy products and ice cream at 
our rate of consumption, about 
three gallons of ice cream per head 
per year, this export surplus will 
quickly be turned into a shortage. 

Mexico has a long term develop- 
ment program and Peru is expand- 
ing all along the agricultural front, 
even to growing her own tea. 

These beginnings, important as 
they may be to the home consumers, 
are only indications of what may 
be expected in the months to come. 

The new $75,000,000 steel mill 
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now being erected in southern 
Brazil is the biggest single indus- 
trial enterprise actually under way 
in South America. Mexico also is 
building a new steel mill near 
Monterrey while Peru has plans 
for a steel mill in the Chimbote dis- 
trict. 

Chile has geologists combing the 
Straits of Magellan region in 
search of oil, signs of which are 
in evidence. Both Brazil and Ar- 
gentina have agreements with Bo- 
livia to build railroads into Bolivia 
to tap the oil fields of the Santa 
Cruz region. The first 80 miles of 
the projected 414-mile Brazilian 
line from Corumba to Santa Cruz, 
is now finished and in use. 

All these facts give some idea of 
the major industrial needs plus 
those of thousands of smaller con- 
sumer goods factories which only 
await the return of peace to spring 
into existence. 

The greatest need of the other 
Americas, if they may be said to 
have one greatest need, is that of 
transportation, for on transporta- 


tion everything else depends. 
(Continued on page 66) 












































































Southern Construction 
Contracts Exceed 986 


Million in Seven Months 


By 


S. A. LAUVER 
News Editor 


HE value placed on construction 

awards in the sixteen Southern states 
for the first seven months of 1943 is 
$986,395,000. While the figure is not up 
to the war inflated levels of the preced- 
ing three years, it is higher than the an- 
nual totals for all other years in the last 
two decades. This seems to bear out pre- 
dictions made at the beginning of 1943 
that this year would experience construc- 
tion activity at what is generally con- 
sidered a normal pace. 

Public building for the seven-month 
period represented almost forty-six per 
cent of the total of all Southern construc- 
tion during that time and amounted to 
$453,552,000. The average is practically 
sixty-five million dollars a month. Mili- 
tary construction and public housing 
made up most of the figure. 

Public engineering with its $213,498,000 
total approximated twenty-ene per cent 
of Southern construction initiated dur- 
ing the elapsed seven months of 1943. 
The most substantial contributor to this 
figure was airport grading, paving and 
similar work. 

The seven-month industrial figure was 
$201,980,000. For the similar period of 
1942 the industrial contract total was 
$911,324,000, as Federal authorities were 
pouring many millions of dollars into the 
facilities to produce the implements of 
war. Now the accent is on actual output. 
as construction of such plants eases. 

While Southern construction dipped to 
$117,614,000 in July and the figure repre- 
sents a twenty-five per cent decrease from 
the awards of the preceding month, the 
total is higher than either the February 
or April figures. 

Much of the difference between the 
June and July totals was accounted for 
by the small amount of industrial con- 
struction initiated during the latter 


July awards 
approach 
$118,000,000 


month. The value placed on this type of 
construction in July was less than one- 
third of the preceding month’s figure. 

Two classifications of Southern con- 
struction, however, showed gains over 
the levels established during June. These 
were public building, and highway and 
bridge work. The increase in public build- 
ing was more than twelve per cent. Road 
contracts were up between one and two 
per cent. 

Public building, which includes public 
housing and schools, represented a sub- 
stantial part of the July total. The $54,- 
172,000 total was made up of $33,564,000 
for structures such as army and naval 
establishments, $19,559,000 for public 
housing and $1,049,000 for educational 
buildings. 

Highway and bridge contracts, in ad- 
dition to awards by the various state 
highway departments, included many 
made by the Federal government for 
work in the vicinity of war establish- 
ments. Florida stood highest on the list 
with $3,599,000; Texas a close second 
at $3,427,000. Other states with awards 
above the million dollar mark were 
Louisiana, $1,793,000; Alabama, $1,150,- 
000; Oklahoma, $1,088,000 and Missis- 
sippi $1,067,000. 


South’s Constr 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, Audi- 
toriums, Fraternal) 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, Fill- 
ing Stations, Garages) 
Residential (Apartments, 
Dwellings) 


Hotels, 


Public engineering, although it droppeg 
eighteen per cent in July, as compare 
with June, was the second most impor. 
tant group of Southern construction proj. 
ects. Federal airport contracts were 4 
major factor in the large figure, while 
sewer and water construction awards 
were valued at $4,088,000. Government 
electric work showed faint signs of re 
vival during the month. 

Thoughts of industrial expansion afte 
the war, which already have been ex. 
pressed publicly by several prominent 
Southern concerns in the past, agaiy 
came to the fore, as Sewall Paint and 
Varnish Co., of Kansas City, Mo., an. 
nounced acquisition of additional plant 
facilities for post war expansion. 

Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, touched _ the 
same subject and confirmed the belief of 
those firms who see new opportunities 
upon the advent of peace. Speaking be. 
fore the governing and advisory boards 
of the Associated General Contractors, 
Mr. Hoffman said that when this war 
ends, the building industry will have the 
greatest opportunity of its history. 

Mr. Hoffman agrees that a post war 
publie works program will be needed, but 
he also believes that there is no conflict 
between planning for such a program and 
post war planning by private industry, 
His words are “individual enterprises 
must start now to plan their own post 
war products and post war market,” and 
“the environment in the post war period 
must be favorable to the expansion of 
enterprise.” ; 

What might be expected in the more 
immediate future was forecast by Brig. 
Gen. C. L. Sturdevant, who in speaking 
before the same group said “it is reason- 
able to assume that the main program of 
war construction in continental United 
States is past. The volume of war con- 
struction at home this year will reach 
but about 30 per cent of last year’s total.” 

Pointing out that “much of this year’s 
building is already in place,” General 
Sturdevant stated that “outside of a 
number of prisoner-of-war internment 
camps, a few general hospitals, and other 


uction by Types 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First 
Seven 
Months 
1943 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First 
Seven 
Months 
1942 


July, 1943 
Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 


Contracts 
Awarded 


$3,576,000 
4,145,000 


86,400,000 
997,000 


$842,000 
604,000 
34,112,000 
20,000 


ws! 


$70,000 
125,000 


$590,000 
32,000 





$5,061,000 


INDUSTRIAL 

PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal 
Housing 1 
Schools 


$1 


$33,564,000 


$95,118,000 
$911,324,000 


$1,412,000 
$10,020,000 


$35,578,000 
5,025,000 $201,980,000 
$21,937,000 
27,312,000 
1,417,000 


$299,437,000 $1,079,698,000 
144,270,000 166,014,000 


9,559,000 
9,845,000 23,333,000 


1,049,000 





$54,172, 
22,468,000 
000 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Airports 
Federal, County, Municipal Electric .. 
Sewers and Waterworks 


$50,666,000  $453,552,000 $1,269,045,000 


$13,713,000 
8,000 


$183,398,000 $274,536,000 
9 4,322,000 
77,854,000 


322, 12,887,000 
25,778,000 


500 
4,088,000 46,475,000 





$27,056,000 
$16,300,000 


ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES ... 


$213,498,000 $333,898,000 


$92,445,000 
$81,787,000 $105,943,000 


$16,840,000 





$117,614,000 


$171,383,000 $986,395,000 $2,715,328,000 
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Contracts 
Awarded 
First 
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1942 










$3,576,000 














relatively Small projects, little war con- 
struction is in view for the remainder of 
the year. 


“Construction, 
American troops,” he explained, “is mov- 
ing overseas. Construction jobs in the 
theatres of war are large and varied. 
They require the same skills needed in 
construction work here at home, all the 
same skills, with the additional require- 
ment that the men possessing those skills 
must also know how to fight.” 


He praised the construction industry 
by saying “since those dark days of three 
years ago,” the nation’s builders have 
completed a ten billion dollar construc- 
tion program. “Everywhere we go today,” 
he added, we see great useful monuments 
to the ability of the construction indus- 
try to meet the requirements of modern 
warfare. 

“Five million men can be accommo- 
dated and trained at one time in the air 
and ground forces installations that have 
been completed. Industrial facilities have 
been constructed with capacity to keep 
our army supplied with arms and am- 
munition, with chemicals and aircraft, 
and with supplies and equipment. 

“This gigantic program has involved 
the construction of more than a billion 
square feet of buildings; a half billion 
square yards of roads, runways and 
parking; enough railroad to span the 
continent from Boston to San Francisco ; 
and thousands of miles of water mains, 
sewer mains, and electric lines.” 


Below—Views of the wood mill department 
(left) and the machine shop (right) in the 
factory which Fairchild Airplane and En- 
gine Corporation have rehabilitated and ex- 
panded for airplane manufacturing at Bur- 
lington, North Carolina. These are located 
in the original building, which had over- 
head clearances of 12 and 15 feet and col- 
umn spacing of 60 by 60 feet. There is a 
complete fire protection system with a loop 
around the building and with an automatic 
sprinkler system throughout. Fluorescent 
lighting is installed both in the factory and 
office spaces, with incandescent illumina- 
tion in such spaces as toilets, locker rooms, 
corridors and fan rooms. The general con- 
tractor was H. Frank Mitchell, Jr. 


like millions of our 


Alabama 
Arkansas 


South’s Construction by States 


I GE. io cine cescsccccces ness 


Florida 

Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 


Missouri 


S. Carolina 


Tennessee ........ ROLE UY Se ae 


Texas 
Virginia 


W. Virginia ......... 


TOTAL 


(Including Private Utilities) 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Dist. of Col 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
N. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
S. Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
W. Virginia 


TOTAL 


Industrial 


July, 1943 
Contracts 
Contracts to be 
Awarded Awarded 
$1,828,000 Se 
595,000 250,000 
218,000 135,000 
65,000 1,299,000 
3,570,000 535,000 
40,000 570,000 
259,000 15,000 
ial lin 500,000 
163,000 895,000 
558,000 675,000 
100,000 ,000 
2,650,000 65,000 
325,000 584,000 
,654,000 3,125,000 
atiarsets 752,000 





Contracts Contracts 
Awarded Awarded 
July, 1943 First First 
Contracts Seven Seven 
Contracts te be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1943 1942 
$6,815,000 $3,352,000 $32,806,000 $95,054,000 
1,519,000 1,985,000 27,990,000 55,187,000 
964,000 10,000 11,277,000 57,298,000 
16,182,000 11,809,000 125,219,000 184,630,000 
8,541,000 7,824,000 66,102,000 114,297,000 
3,236,000 2,466,000 27,111,000 87,147,000 
11,809,000 10,383,000 51,587,000 167,954,000 
6,719,000 12,232,000 67,837,000 143,433,000 
3,438,000 3,505,000 29,113,000 138,301,000 
977,000 3,543,000 15,267,000 144,105,000 
5,532,000 1,741,000 37,216,000 146,491,000 
5,374,000 6,113,000 75,932,000 136,611,000 
8,337,000 655,000 39,817,000 58,786,000 
1,614,000 3,351,000 65,898,000 215,592,000 
28, 000 88,724,000 251,079,000 724,124,000 
4,993,000 9,933,000 53,762,000 214,226,000 
896,000 3,757,000 8,382,000 32,092,000 
$117,614,000 $171,383,000 $986,395,000 2,715,328,000 
Public Building 
(City, County, Federal; Housing; Schools) 
Contracts Contracts 
Awarded Awarded 
First July, 1943 First 
Seven Contracts Seven 
Months Contracts to be Months 
1943 Awarded Awarded 1943 
388,000 Alabama $1,828,000 $1,814,000 $17,554,000 
5,235,000 Arkansas 7,000 425, 12,181,000 
750,000 Dist. of Col. 709,000 seee..  — 4,458,000 
5,168,000 Florida 6,961,000 4,758,000 53,465,000 
2,079,000 Georgia 5,784,000 4,790,000 49,296,000 
13342000 Kentucky 860,000 350,000 5,880,000 
13.932.000 Louisiana 4,507,000 2,657,000 12,896,000 
4.864.000 Maryland 4,611,000 10,677,000 23,510,000 
"424,000 Mississippi 1,646,000 1,775,000 18,861,000 
5,391,000 Missouri 551,000 450,000 683, 
4:537,000 N.Carolina 2,932,000 541,000 21,970,000 
30,650,000 Oklahoma 1,486,000 1,928,000 10,816,000 
5,679,000 S.Carolina 4,362,000 370,000 26,293, 
21872000 Tennessee 884,000 000 34,243,000 
76.957.000 Texas 12,700,000 10,288,000 103,231,000 
25499000 Virginia = 4,314,000 9,218,000 46,248,000 
170.000 W. Virginia ...... 25, 5,967,000 





$15,025,000 $10,020,000 $201,980,000 










Public Engineering 


(Dams, Drainage, Sewers, Waterworks, etc.) 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
N. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
S. Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
W. Virginia 


July, 1943 


Contracts 
Awarded 


$1,609,000 


Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 
$1,448,000 

1,235,000 


625,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First July, 1943 
Seven Contracts 
Months Contracts to be 
1943 Awarded Awarded 

$5,177,000 Alabama $400,000 | 
7,886,000 Arkansas  _...... 40,000 
615,000 Dist. of Col. 160,000 ~—..... 
45,389,000 Florida 290,000 ..... 
10,451,000 Georgia 31,000 260,000 
3,118,000 Kentucky .....--- sewn 
17,086,000 Louisiana (DC) _eeeee 
23,446,000 Maryland 1,165,000 20,000 
6,861,000 Mississippi 228,000 5,000 
1,118,000 Missouri _.......s 70,000 
7,480, NMCAregnnA  .kécccs keine 
26,254,000 Oklahoma 358,000 160,000 
6,404,000 S. Carolina 19,000 20,000 
5,675,000 Tennessee 105,000 7,000 
45,164,000 Texas 1,958,000 685,000 
1,224,000 Virginia 237,000 5,000 
150,000 W. Virginia 100,000 —... 
TOTAL = $5,061,000 $1,412,000 


TOTAL $27,056,000 $92,445,000 $213,498,000 





4,145,000 


86,400,000 
997,000 


$95,118,000 
911,324,000 





079,698,000 





TOTAL 





Private Building 


(Assembly, Commercial, Residential, Office) 





$54,172,000 $50,666,000 $453,552,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First 
Seven 
Months 
194 































Important New Industrial Plants and Expansions 


in the South During July 


ALABAMA 
Additional facilities—Defense Plant Corp., 
increased contract by $1,750,000 to Bechtel- 
McCone-Parsons Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., 
for additional facilities for Alabama plant. 


ARKANSAS 

FORT SMITH—plant—President Ray- 
mond F. Orr, of the Athletic Mining and 
Smelting Co., completed contract with De- 
fense Plant Corp., for construction of a 
$550,000 zinc recovery plant. 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK—cookie plant— 
Jackson Cookie Co., 113 S. Olive St., erect 
modern plant, replacing burned structure; 
owner builds with sub-contract; cost of 
plant, $15,000; of machinery $45,000. 

Mining—Chancellor Dodge approved con- 
tract for mining an estimated 40,000 tons of 
bauxite on 2% acres of land on the Arch St. 
pike with officials of Aluminite Mining 
Corp., and Pioneer Construction Co. 


FLORIDA 

DADE COUNTY—barn—Witters Con- 
struction Co., 1745 S. W. Sixth St., Miami, 
has contract for milk and feed barn, Bird 
Rd., for Hagerty Farms, Inc.; masonry; 
cost $38,000; awaiting priorities; Kiehnel & 
Elliott, Archts., Seymold Bldg., Miami. 

MIAMI—building addition—George L. 
Breece, c/o Breece’s Fish & Lobster Mkt., 
400 N. W. No. River Drive, Miami, let con- 
tract te Florida Cinstruction Co., 2252 S. W. 
16th Court, Miami, for construction of addi- 
tion to seafood building; William Bor- 
deaux, 1469 N. W. 138th Terrace, Miami, 
Archt. 

MIAMI—plant—Defense Plant Corp., 
Washington, D. C., executed an increase of 
contract with Tycoon Tackle, Inc., to pro- 
vide additional equipment and machinery at 
plant; approximate cost, $100,000. 


GEORGIA 

COMMERCE —locker plant—Frozen Food 
Lockers, Inc., L. G. Hardeman, Jr., will 
erect with H. P. Little, Commerce, in 
charge, a $30,000 locker plant; Armstrong 
Cork Co., Atlanta, Ga., has contract for 
insulation; Frick Co., Atlanta, contract for 
refrigeration; J. B. McCrary Engineering 
Corp., 22 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Engrs. 


KENTUCKY 

Addition—Defense Plant Corp., author- 
ized an increase in its contract with Ameri- 
can Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to provide additional ma- 
chinery and equipment at plant in Kentucky 
at cost of $40,000. 

Equipment—Defense Plant Corporation, 
Washington, let contract to Tube Turns, 
Inc., Louisville, for equipment in a plant in 
Kentucky at $170,000. 

Plant facilities—Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C., increased contract 
with Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Ashland, 
to provide additional facilities at a plant in 
Kentucky; approximate cost $2,500,000, re- 
sulting in an over-all commitment of ap- 
proximately $9,200,000; Ashland Oil will 
operate these facilities, title remaining in 
Defense Plant Corp. 

Plant facilities—Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C., increased contract 
with Heckett Corp., Butler, Pa., to provide 
additional plant facilities in Kentucky at a 
cost of approximately $200,000, resulting in 
an over-all commitment of approximately 
$1,000,000. 

Plant facilities—Defense Plant Corp., 
signed contract with National Carbide 
Corp., New York, for plant facilities in Ken- 
tucky ; $700,000. 


“s 
§ 


Contracts Awarded 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—reconditioning—Saputo 
& Governali, 1102 Decatur St., has contract 
for reconditioning and repairing 4-story 
warehouse, 537 Bienville St. for Southern 
Pine Association, 520 Canal Bldg. 

Plant facilities—Defense Plant Corp., au- 
thorized an increase in its contract with 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, Calif., to provide for plant facilities 
in Louisiana; $5,500,000. 


MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE — addition — Consolidated 
Engineering Co., 20 E. Franklin St., has 
contract for addition to manufacturing 
plant,, 2300 Sinclair Lane for Glenn L. 
Martin Co.; 1-story; frame; cost $15,000. 

BALTIMORE — butane sphere — Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, IIll., has con- 
tract for butane sphere, Clinton and Car- 
diff Sts. for Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sev; cost $10,000. 

BALTIMORE — alterations — Cummins 
Construction Corp., 803 Cathedral St., has 
contract for alteration to building, 1001-11 
Edison Highway, for Rustless Iron & Steel 
Co.: cost $25,000. 

BALTIMORE—addition—General Refrac- 
tories Co., 3401 Seventh St.; concrete and 
brick; 1-story; owner builds. 

BALTIMORE—»building—Maryland Metal 
Buiiding Co., McComas & Race Sts. has 
contract for building, 1301 Philpot St. for 
Marine Engine & Boiler Works. 

BALTIMORE—expansion—Defense Plant 
Corp., Washington, D. C., increased its con- 
tract with Bendix Aviation Corp., to pro- 
vide for additional facilities at a plant in 
Maryland; approximate cost, $60,000. 

BALTIMORE-—factory building—General 
Elevator Co., Bush & Ridgely, let contract 
to Cogswell Construction Co., 513 Park 
Avenue, for addition to factory building, 
1701 Ridgely Street; private plans. 

BALTIMORE—Manufacturing building— 
Maryland Bolt & Nut Co., let contract to W. 
E. Bickerton Construction Co., 101 W. 22nd 
Street, for alterations to manufacturing 
building, 1330 Smith Avenue; private plans; 


od, 4 
" 


FAIRFIELD—yard office building—Balti- 
more Contractors, 23 N. Central Avt., Balti- 
more, has contract for yard office building 
and addition, at $36,000 for Bethlehem-Fair- 
field Shipyard, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD—dry dock—Empire Con- 
struction Co., 31 S. Calvert St., Baltimore, 
has contract at $178,000 for installing dry 
dock No. 4 for Maryland Dry Dock Co.; J. 
E. Greiner Co., Engrs., 1201 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore. 

HIGHLANDTOWN — manufacturing 
building—Crown, Cork, & Seal Co, let con- 
tract to Consolidated Engineering Co., 20 
E. Franklin St., Baltimore, for alterations 
to manufacturing building No. 40; Lucius 
R. White, Jr., 10 W. Chase St., Archt. 

Plant—Defense Plant Corp. authorized an 
increase in its contract with John H. Du- 
laney & Son, Fruitland, Md., to provide fa- 
cilities in Maryland; $100,000. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY—conversion—Forrest O. 
Calvin and Lloyd Thompson, principal ex- 
ecutives of Calvin Co., purchased New Cen- 
ter Building at Fifteenth St., and Troost 
Ave., which will be converted into a 7-story 
studio for making and processing of busi- 
ness and educational movies and for the 
manufacture of projectors ; $30,000 estimated 
cost of remodeling. 

ST. LOUIS—box 


—— 


factory—War Depart- 


ment, U. S. Engineers, Kansas City Dig. 
trict, Capt. R. M. LaFollette, Area Engi. 
neer, 1305 Syndicate Trust Building, §¢. 
Louis, let contract to Gamble Construction 
Co., 620 Chestnut Street, for box factory at 
St. Louis Ordnance Plant. 

ST. LOUIS—office—H. B. Deal & Co., Inc, 
1218 Olive St., has contract for office build. 
ing, Waldemar, Manchester & Kraft Aves, 
for Sculiin Steel Co., 6700 Manchester Ave,: 
brick and rein. conc.; 50x150 ft.; Paoli. 
nelli & Schmidt, Archts., 1623 Arcade Bldg, 

ST. LOUIS—building—Columbia Motor 
Service Co., 1422 N. 10ta St., let contract 
to W. C. Harting Construction Co., 72 
Chestnut St., for addition to building, 2338 
Randolph St.; F. R. Nauman, Archt., 27 
N. Grand St. 

ST. LOUIS—blacksmith shop—Carondelet 
Foundry Co., 2101 S. Kingshighway, let 
contract to Rinehart Contracting Co., 403 
Chouteau Avenue, for blacksmith shop; 
brick, 1-story; concrete foundation, com- 
position roof. 

ST. LOUIS—factory alterations—Cornell 
Seed Co., 101 Chouteau Avenue, let contract 
to J. S. Aiberici Construction Co., Boat- 
men’s Bank Building for factory alterations, 
101 Chouteau- Avenue; Neal J. Campbell, 
911 Locust Street, Engineer; $12,800. 

ST. LOUIS—plant—Defense Plant Corp, 
Washington, D. C., executed contract with 
Basic Chemical Corp., to provide equipment 
for a plant; approximate cost, $40,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

BURLINGTON—building—War  Produc- 
tion Board, approved application of the 
Burlington Tobacco Warehouse Corporation 
for the construction of a buiiding 60 by 100 
feet to be used for storage purposes. 

HIGH POINT—building—Lilly Co., has 
permit to erect $15,000 building. 

Additional Facilities—Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, Washington, let contract to Fair- 
child Engine an Airplane Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md., for additional facilities at a 
plant in North Carolina, $400,000, raising 
commitment to $3.8 million. 


OKLAHOMA 

TULSA—expansion—Manhattan Construe- 
tion Co., Muskegee, Okla., general contractor 
for addition to, plant of Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Santa Monica, Calif., has started work; 
project will include hangar, cafeteria and 
fabrication units; contract includes excavat- 
ing, foundations and footings for the new 
addition to house the drop hammer and 
forging department; addition will be lo- 
cated on east side of Tulsa assembly plant; 
contract price $100,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

HARLEYVILLE—plant—Ancor Corpora- 
tion, 230 Park Ave., New York, building 
plant as agents for Defense Plant Corp. 
and will operate; plans as now projected 
provides for a 50-ton unit, a production of 
50 tons of calcined ALe2 O3 per day; all 
equipment is full scale; will use process de- 
veloped by associates of company, utilizing 
high alumina clay and limestone as raw 
material; cost including about 6 miles of 
single track, $2,642,553. 

Plant Facilities—Defense Plant Corp., an- 
nounced the execution of contract with An- 
cor Corp., New York City, for plant facil- 
ities in South Carolina; $2,650,000. 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA — addition — Converse 
Bridge & Steel Co., 2418 Vance Ave., erect 
addition to plant; owner builds; steel, 
shect metal and concrete. 
SPRINGFIELD — dehydration plant — 
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Keatucky-Tennessee Food Cooperative, Les- 
ter Solomon, let contract to E. F. Shaw to 
remodel and erect addition for dehydration 
nt. 

Prat Facilities—Defense Plant Corp., 
signed contract with Combustion Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc., New York, for plant facilities 
in Tennessee; $240,000. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO—gas line—Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co., Bartlesville, Okla., let 
contract to Bechtel Co., San Francisco; O. 
E, Dempsey Construction Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
and H. C. Price Co., Bartlesville, Okla., for 
extension of pipe line facilities from big 
Amarillo gas fields to increase its deliveries 
to Kansas City, Mo., by 90,000,000 cubic feet 
a day; contract includes 120 miles of twen- 
ty-six-inch loops and relaying of thirty-five 
miles of twenty-two-inch line paralleling 
its main line from Moore County, Texas to 
Kansas City. 

FORT WORTH—serum albumin plant— 
Armour & Co., N. Fort Worth, let contract 
to Thomas S. Byrne, Fort Worth National 
Bank Building, for constructing serum al- 
bumin plant; brick and tile construction; 
$123,500; Wyatt C. Hedrick, 1005 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Fort Worth, Archi- 
tects. 

FORT WORTH—loading docks—Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Humble Bldg., Houston, 
constructing loading docks to handle con- 
densate produced in the South Anahuac pool 
of Chambers County, on the Texas Gulf 
Coast; will be shipped to the company’s 
Baytown refinery; also preparing to lay a 
10-mile pipe line from the field to connect 
with its Humble-Tomball natural gas car- 
tier; using reclaimed material. 

FORT WORTH—plant—Thomas S. Byrne, 
Fort Worth National Bank Bldg., general 
contractor at $123,500 for construction of se- 
trum albumin plant for Armour & Co.; let 
following sub-contracts: electrical work, 
State Electric Co.; plumbing and heating, 
F. H. Bush Plumbing Co., 1809 Hill Crest; 
roofing and sheet metal, Lydick Roofing 
Co.. 710 E. Vickery ; painting, Acme Painting 
Co., Majestic Bldg.; reinforcing, Maxwell 
Steel Co., 400 Riverside Drive; hardware, 
Woodward Hardware Co.; millwork, In- 
gram Co., 2266 S. Riverside Dr., all Fort 
Worth; refrigeration, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Dallas; Wyatt C. Hedrick, 1005 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Fort Worth, Archt. 

Additional Equipment — Defense Plant 
Corp., increased contract with Armour & 
Co., Chicago, Ill., by $40,000 for additional 
equipment for plant in Texas. 

Additional Facilities — Defense Plant 
Corporation increased contract with Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, to 
provide additional facilities at a plant in 
Texas to cost approximately $1,250,000, re- 
sulting in an over-all commitment of ap- 
proximately $6,900,000. 

Pipe Line—Stanolind Pipe Line Co., Fort 
Worth, is expending $500,000 enlarging ca- 
pacity of its pumping stations on its re- 
cently looped pipeline from Texas Gulf 
Coast through Oklahoma and midcontinent 
area to Whiting, Ind.; pump stations are lo- 
cated at Lakenon, Cresson, Grayford, and 
Bowie in North Texas; will require one 
year to complete. 

Pipe Line Extension—Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co., Bartlesville, Okla., let con- 
tract to Bechtel Co., San Francisco, Calif. ; 
0. E. Dempsey Construction Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., and H. C. Price Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., for extension of pipe line facilities 
from Amarillo, Texas gas fields to Kansas 
City, Mo.; contract calls for 120 miles of 
26-inch loops and relaying of 35 miles of 
22-inch line paralleling its main line from 
Moore County, Texas, to Kansas City. 


VIRGINIA 


WAYNESBORO—plant—F. H. Masi, Nor- 
folk, has acquired Basic Machine Works, 
owned by Edward Hibbert; plant to be op- 
erated as The Atlantic Iron Works Co., Ine. 
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Contracts Proposed 


FLORIDA 
DADE CITY—canning plant—Covington 
Fruit Packing Association, Collier Jones, 
erecting citrus packing plant; install mod- 
ern machinery. 


GEORGIA 

MACON — cannery — Chamber of Com- 
merce, T. Rad Turner, President interested 
in establishment of cannery plant for Bibb 
County, maybe operated by the State. 

SAVANNAH—wharf—Union Bag & Pa- 
per Corp., applied to U. S. Engineer Office 
for permission to construct wharf 8 miles 
southeast of Dorchester. 

SAVANNAH — extension of shipways — 
The MacEvoy Shipbuilding Corp., P. O. 
Box 1991, applied for War Department per- 
mit to extend its six existing shipways for- 
ty feet channelward from the present face 
of the ways; work located on west bank of 
Savannah River, approximately 7 miles 
above foot of Bull St.; plans of proposed 
work may be seen at office of Engineer, 
Room 228, Post Office Bldg., Savannah. 

VALDOSTA—factory—John H. Swisher 
& Son, Inc., 459 E. 16th St., Jacksonville, 
Fia., will establish plant at Valdosta. 


KENTUCKY 

Distilleries— War Production Board’s 
Chemicals Division and the Department of 
Agriculture, approved plans for installing 
equipment to recover high protein livestock 
feed from waste residue at grain alcohol 
plants at Schenley Distilleries, Frankfort; 
other Kentucky plants where feed-recovery 
installations are proposed are: Brown-For- 
man Distilling Corp., General Distillers, 
Tark & Tilford Distillers and Joseph E. Sea- 
gram & Sons, all of Louisville; Frankfort 
Distilleries, Inc., Shively, Schenley Distil- 
leries, Stamping Ground; Nutional Distillers 
Preducts Corp., Elkhorn, and James B. 
Kean, Clermont; approximate cost of pro- 
gram $19,000,000. 


LOUISIANA 

FRANKLIN — plant — Mayor and Town 
Council plan refrigerating plant. 

NEW ORLEANS—sewerage system—Kel- 
ly-Generes Construction Co., 124 Carondelet 
St., low bidder at $41,649 for construction of 
complete sewerage system with pumping 
station and buildings at shipyard plant of 
Pendleton Shipyard Co., Ine. 

NEW ORLEANS—repairs—Crescent Pa- 
per Co., 1523 Commerce St., plans repairs 
to fire damaged building; Weil & Moses, 
Engrs., 426 S. Peters St. 

Pipe Line—Sun Oil Co., Beaumont, Tex., 
applied for War Department permit to in- 
stall and maintain 214-in. gas pipe line to 
cross Bayou Plaquemine Brule; plans, ete. 
on file at office of U. S. Engineer, New Or- 
leans. 

Gas Line—The Federal Power Commis- 
siom issued : permit to Tennessee Gas & 
Transmission Co., for construction of a nat- 
ural’ gas pipe line from southwestern Lou- 
isiana fields to Ashland, Ky.; line will be 
approximately 800 miles long and will be 
of 20-inch pipe. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY—expansion—Sewall Paint 
and Varnish Co. with plants at 1300 West 
Eighth St. and 1009 West Eighth St. ac- 
quired plant at Eighth and Mulberry Sts., 
for post-war expansion. 

ST. LOUIS — industrial plant — Water 
Cooling Equipment Corporation, Nathaniel 
P. Green, President, acquired a two-story 
office building with an adjoining one-story 
shop structure on 4 five-acre tract in Gra- 
vios Township, St. Louis County for the 
manufacturing of water cooling towers; ap- 
proximately an equilateral triangle in shape, 
the tract fronts 625 feet on New Hampshire 
Avenue and 716 feet on the right of way 


of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

CHAPEL HILL—plant—A. L. Teachey, 
State Director of Rural War Production, 
approved new canning plant for Chapel 
Hill, School District, to be set up at White 
Cross School, eight miles out on Greens- 
boro road; W. F. Lathan, agricultural 
teacher, to supervise project. 

HENDERSON—packing plant—R. P. W. 
Seaman, Chairman of the Organizing Com- 
mittee for establishment of canning plant by 
Henderson Packing Co.; tentative plans in- 
clude abbatoir. 

HIGH POINT—plant—Southern Furni- 
ture Co., Inc., organized by W. Wray Ward 
and associates; establish plant for manu- 
facture furniture. 

KERNERSVILLE — building — Palmer 
Bee Co. of Winston-Salem, acquired the 
Adams-Millis Corporation of High Point; 
building is located near the Southern Rail- 
way Station and will be completely re- 
habilitated and repaired; machinery will be- 
gin moving into the building, which has 
25,000 square feet of floor space from home 
office in Detroit. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CLINTON — locker plant— Chamber of 
Commerce, Roy Gasque, President, inter- 
ested in establishment of 300-locker cold 
storage plant. 


TENNESSEE 

CHATTANOOGA — addition — Combus- 
tion Engineering Co., soon call for bids 
for addition to factory to cost $100,000; 
brick; concrete and steel; composition roof. 

JACKSON—repairs—C. A. Wells and I. 
H. Lassiter, applied for permit to rebuild 
burned dairy buildings on Steam Mill Fer- 
ry Rd. 

EMBREEVILLE—addition—Embree Iron 
Co., W. S. Stringham, Pres., has site for 
erection of addition to plant; brick, stone, 
steel and concrete. 


TEXAS 

HOUSTON — additional facilities — Hub- 
bard Construction Co., low bidder on addi- 
tional construction for Sheffield Steel Corp., 
on Industrial Road; first contract amount- 
ing to $129,430, consists of 2 office buildings 
and a 2-story welfare building at the blast 
furnace; second is an office building, mill 
building and an extension to chemical lab- 
oratory building; all of brick and glazed 
tile. 

HOUSTON—warehouse—Motor Parts De- 
pot of Texas, Inc., Paul Fuller, Vice Presi- 
dent, 1506 Caroline St., acquired property 
on San Jacinto Jefferson and Caroline St., 
as site for a $50,000 warehouse; fireproof, 
containing 15,000 square feet of floor space; 
post-war project. 

HOUSTON—foundry—Waliace D Wilson, 
President of The Wilson Supply Co., has 
announced the formation of the Wilson 
Foundry and Machine Co., has acquired 
properties, including machine shop and 
foundry, of the J. D. Nixon Co., located 
in the 1400 block of Elysian St.; will manu- 
facture oil field specialties. 

HOUSTON—expansion of plant—Defense 
Plant Corp., appropriated $1,250,000 more 
for expanding synthetic rubber plant at 
Baytown operated by General Tire and Rub- 
ber Co.; W. D. LaDue, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., Engineer, in charge of con- 
struction. 

MIDLAND—crude oil line—Magnolia Pipe 
Line Co., filed application with Petroleum 
Administration, Austin, for permission to 
construct a 12-in. pipe line paralleling its 
present 8-in. line from Midland in West 
Texas to Corsicana; proposed line will be 
394 miles long, 3 pump stations; will tie in 
to Magnolia’s main artery going to Okla- 
homa and the midcontinent area, and con- 
nect with company’s principal refinery in 
Beaumont. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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South’s Share of War Contracts and Allocations Exceeds 
$23,253,000,000 through April 


Prime war contracts and allocations 
distributed by the various Federal 
agencies and foreign purchasing mis- 
sions to the southern states totaled in 
excess Of $23,253,275,000 for the period 
through April 1943. This is a gain of 
more than $1,023,442,000 over the cor- 


If the $14,621,984,000 now included 
in the United States total and classified 
as “off continent and unassigned” 
were distributed among the various 
states, the amount here recorded for 
the South would undoubtedly be furth- 
er increased. ' 

Although the contracts placed by al- 


lied purchasing missions date from 
September, 1939, those for the United 
States only started in June, 1940. 

Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Treasury and allied nations’ awards do 
not include those having a value of less 
than $50,000, nor do they include con- 
tracts for foodstuffs. 


responding figure of last month. 


Major War Supply and Facility Contracts and Allocations, June, 1940 Through April 1943 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


National N.Y.A. 
Housing Federal and Office Dept. of 
Agency Works of Edu- Commerce 
F.P.H.A. Agency cation R.F.C, 
46,329 20,565 
20,781 4,742 
44,977 11,417 
30,879 34,029 
31,5388 13,359 
9,422 11,623 
7,392 16,753 
77,449 15,370 
19,016 10,978 
16,321 16,582 
31,443 17,485 
6,387 9,600 
24,938 25,822 
9,275 9,468 
83,349 43,304 
150,124 33,106 
8,327 5,746 


Army, Navy and Maritime Commission 


Facilities Dept. of 


Supply Contracts Commerce 
Ships C.A.A. Total 
1,361,835 
442.527 
217,140 
1,094,359 
1,244,152 
589,944 
1,150,508 
3,330,738 
569,219 
2,388,389 
1,042,636 
1,444,510 
444,051 
1,070,022 
4,445,705 
1,846,779 
570,766 


No 
Industrial Industrial 


385,101 161,836 
232,766 123,799 
21,525 80,128 
57,267 = 483,216 
101,684 262,758 
213,616 143,915 
333,354 240,823 
204,598 231,964 
46,705 188,919 
505,586 149,440 
44,507 335,913 
206,732 238,445 
42,092 138,865 
200,691 
825,446 
546,892 
14,752 


Aircraft Miscell. 


350,791 
54,436 
6,485 
59,311 
324,020 
126,592 
76,409 
1,030,875 
70,070 
1,185,968 
354,890 
99,439 
178,838 
429,832 
423,250 
197,383 
238,062 





9,888 
4,753 
1,682 
7,888 
9,103 
7,937 
6,780 
4,838 
7,238 
8,210 
7,896 
8,512 
4,347 
7,848 
19,521 
6,859 
8,632 


7,238 
687 
50,167 
7,038 
3,143 
40,721 
42,997 
17,282 
381 
6,239 
687 
592 
200 
1,691 
6,694 
2,523 
337 


Alabama 377,948 
Arkansas : 
Dist. of Col. ...... 
Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

North Carolina ... 
Oklahoma 

South Carolina ... 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia ... 


252,566 
362,748 
223,770 
50,312 
229,185 
60 
25,275 
15,075 
999,457 
699,998 


30,479 264.431 





4,578,702 3,822,625 5,206,651 3,998,992 4,367,802 40,058 517,947 299,949 131,932 188,617 23,253,275 

United States .. 33,904,338 18,346,495 57,615,740 15,394,297 12,030,297 97,059 1,883,287 740,818 418,707 1,131,580 141,562,618 

“Aircraft” includes contracts for airframes; airplane engines, propellers, and other parts; and certain related equipment such as para- 

chutes and aircraft pontoons, armament, instruments, and communication equipment are excluded. ‘‘Ships” include contracts for the con- 

struction of new vessels of all kinds; the purchase of used ships; and ship conversion, recommissioning, and repair. Propulsion inachinery 
(when separately contracted for), armor, armament, navigation and radio equipment, parts, and materials are excluded. 








War contracts and allocations of all Federal agencies and allied purchasing missions amounted to $141,562,618,000 through April 1943. 
Of this $23,253,275,000 has been awarded to southern states. Totals for each state are shown in the map below in millions of dollars. 
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O THE many construction engineers and builders 
througnout the country who have experienced Virginia Bridge 
service, it means engineering, fabricating and erecting per- 
formance of the highest order—steelwork that has a back- 


STEEL STRUCTURES ground of nearly fifty years diversified construction experience 
All Types —intelligent and effective cooperation to meet job emergencies, 
iD. and intangible factors of service that give a plus-value to every 
wii Plants: ROANOKE, VIRGINIA contract. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA Today it has a special meaning when all our tangible 
allars MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE and intangible resources are devoted to building the structures 
nillion and plants where victory begins. They are available to serve 
ie < NOW any construction essential to the war program. Tomorrow 
en “Steelwork by Virginia Bridge” will have added meaning for 
million A peacetime construction because of the invaluable experience 
gained today. 
lars 
, VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
iers 
ROANOKE BIRMINGHAM ATLANTA MEMPHIS NEW YORK DALLAS 
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A New Hy-Lift Truck 

The Baker Industrial Truck Division of 
The Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces a new 4000 lb. capacity Hy-Lift 
truck known as the Type H-2, which is a 
companion truck to the Type E-2 an- 
nounced recently and can be used inter- 
changeably in the same material handling 
system with it. This new Hy-Lift truck 
combines the “self-loading” feature with 
tiering and is useful for both transport- 
ing and tiering skidded material. Built 
on a 66” wheelbase the overall length, in- 
cluding the operator’s guard, is 123%4” 
and the truck is designed for operation 


ees ats 


in intersecting aisles 67” wide. Its overall 
height of 83” permits ready entrance into 
box cars for loading and provides a maxi- 
mum lift of 67”. The platform is 2614” 
wide x 54” long x 11” high in the low 
position. 

The battery box has been increased in 
size from 27” x 365g” to 32” x 3914”, pro- 
viding space for enough additional bat- 
tery capacity so that truck may be op- 
erated continuously on longer shifts. An 
improved and efficient hydraulic lift sys- 
tem provides positive control of hoisting 
and lowering. The control lever starts the 
pump motor and closes the valve forcing 
oil into the jack cylinder. Lowering is by 
gravity controlled by the same lever. A 
limit switch shuts off the pump motor at 
the upper limit of platform travel with 
auxiliary safety through a relief valve. 


A New Sponge Rubber Gasket 

A sponge rubber gasket covered with 
a smooth coating of natural rubber or 
Ameripol synthetic rubber by the extru- 
sion process is announced by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. The 
new type gaskets are now being used on- 
ly in products of war, mainly airplanes 
and tanks, where they are proving their 
value as a sealing member in severe ser- 
vice. After the war, it is expected to find 
wide use on refrigerators, automobiles 
and other products. It is claimed that 
this gasket -withstands the destructive 
action of oils and greases which have so 
often spelled destruction of refrigerator 
door gaskets made of natural rubber. 
The ability of Ameripol Synthetic Rub- 
ber to withstand extremely low tempera- 
tures is expected to make the new de- 
velopment valuable in the refrigeration 
industry. 

In the new process, sponge rubber fill- 
er used is molded in slab form, slit into 
strips and fed through a special extrud- 
ing maching to obtain the smooth cover- 
ing which varies in thickness according 
to the customer’s specifications. It is 
available in round, square and rectangu- 
lar shapes, and is most practical at pres- 
ent in dimensions not smaller than 4 
inch nor larger than 114 inch. Maximum 
production length is 12 feet, but the pro- 
duct can be spliced to any desired length 
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New Methods 


and 
| Equipment 


with the connecting points barely de- 
tectable. It can also be produced, where 
necessary, with a lip for attachment. 


Automatic End Dump Hopper 


A new model #4004 automatic end 
dump hopper on casters is announced by 
H. L. Pitcher Co., exclusive sales agent 
for the products made by Rose Manufac- 
turing Co., Detroit. When the latch is re- 
leased and the load is dumped, the bucket 


is so balanced that it automatically re- 
turns and latches in position when re- 
loaded. It rides empty in the balanced 
position. Mounted on heavy duty all steel 
casters, it is a particularly adaptable unit 
for the handling of sand, gravel, coal, 
stampings, small castings and all kinds of 
scrap and refuse. Built of structural steel 
and heavy plate it is designed to fit any 
kind of lift truck but may be built to 
specifications as to capacity and yardage 
content. 


Starting Vibrator For Aircraft 
Engine Ignition 

A starting vibrator especially designed 
to provide positive and instant ignition 
for aircraft engines, regardless of prevail- 
ing weather conditions and low magneto 
speed, has been announced by General 
Electric Co. This vibrator applies a pul- 
sating, low-voltage current directly to the 
low-voltage winding of the aircraft mag- 
neto, 1.8 amperes at 24 volts, d-c. By 


transformer action within the magneto 
this low-voltage input is stepped up to 
provide a high-voltage output which as- 
sures instant ignition of the aircraft en- 
gine. The vibrator operates only during 
the starting cycle. It is then automatical- 
ly disconnected from the ignition circuit. 


New Shear-Hardness Attachment 
for Taber Abraser 


Announcement of a new Shear-Hard- 
ness Attachment for Taber Abraser has 
heen recently made by the Taber Instru- 
ment Corporation, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. This attachment is claimed to pro- 
vide an accurate method to measure the 
toughness quality of surface finishes and 
their ability to resist digs, scrapes and 
similar abuse from actual service not 
considered normal wear. 

A weight slides along the calibrated 
beam until it is finally located in the posi- 
tion where the correct load permits the 
tool point to cut a groove in the surface 
finish without digging through to the 
hase plate. Several grooves are made in 
the surface and the most representative 
one is selected to measure to the nearest 
thousandth of an inch. A special Taber 
Micrometer is furnished to make the mea- 
surement. The shear-hardness of the 
specimen is calculated by taking the 
reading from calibrated beam at the for- 
ward edge of the adjustable weight 
which together with the width of groove 
determines the result by a mathematical 
formula. Only a small 4” square sample 
is required to make this test. In addi- 
tion, the abraser evaluates resistance of 
surface finishes to rubbing abrasion. 
Scientific wearing action by “Calibrase” 
wheels on specimen clamped to revolving 
turn-table is measured in terms of ‘‘wear 
eycles” which are automatically totaled 
on built-in counter. 


New Dehydration Prevents 
Corrosion 


A simple, quick technique for packag- 
ing guns, engines, planes and machinery 
to prevent rusting and corrosion damage 
during the weeks and months that these 
metal war implements lie in freighter 
holds and dockyards has been made pos- 
sible by the development of a chemical 
that not only can suck half its weight in 
moisture out of damp air, but also signals 
workmen when the humidity inside a war 
package jumps above the point where rust 


cecurs. The chemical is granular silica 
gel made by Permutit Co. 

By examining a humidity indicator in 
each package—a card containing cobalt 
impregnated silica gel which changes 
color as the air within the package 
changes in humidity—inspectors can tell 
when the silica gel has absorbed its ca- 
pacity of the moisture in the package, or 
if the moisture-proof wrapper is leaking. 
When the air is dry the cobalt granules 
are a deep blue, but as humidity in the 
package increases, the granules change to 
violet through pink to white. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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BREAK ! 


Evening is about his only 
chance to telephone 
home. He can get through 
easier if the wires aren't 
crowded —and his calls 
mean so much to him 
and the home folks. So 


please don’t call Long 





Distance between 7 P.M. 





and 10 p.m. unless your 





calls are really necessary. 


Many thanks. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 
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An Oscillating Spindle Sander 

A new oscillating spindle sander is of- 
fered by Boice-Crane Co., 949 Central 
Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio, in a 
range of sizes 
B45 Ben, es 
and 3”. Port- 
able and_ vi- 
bration- 
less, it sands 
any degree of 
bevel up to 6 
inches in 
height and 
can be used 
for grinding 
aluminum, 
masonite, 
brass, die 
castings and 
sheet iron for 

templates. 
The sand 
drum oscil- 
lates auto- 
matically 
through a %” stroke, 83 complete strokes 
at 2,500 revolutions per minute, sanding 
smooth with the coarsest, faster cutting 
abrasives, an automatic protection 
against scoring. The extra large highly 
polished table, 20” x 20”, tilts both ways 
45 degrees and is geared for close setting. 
Two scribed index lines show exact posi- 
tions for beveling, drafting patterns, and 
for core-box work. The crank case is dust 
and leak-proof. Bearings are grease 

packed and factory sealed. | 


A Wood Toughness Testing 
Machine 

A new machine for testing the tough- 
ness of wood, recently developed by the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, is now 
being manufactured by Baldwin-South- 
wark division of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia. Known as the F. P. 
L. Toughness Testing Machine, the ma- 
chine discloses possible physical weak- 
ness in wood more accurately than the 
density and other physical property tests 
usually made in inspection for exacting 
uses of wood. 

The machine operates by a falling pen- 
dulum which breaks a wood specimen sup- 
ported as a simple beam loaded in the 
middle. It has 15 different loading ca- 
pacities and three speeds to rupture the 
specimen of wood being tested. Indica- 
tions of the machine are converted into 
the number of inch-pounds of energy 
which are absorbed in breaking the speci- 
men. 


A New Line of D-C Vertical 
Motors 

A new line of direct-current vertical 
motors ranging from 40 to 200 hp. at 1750 
r.p.m., and in equivalent ratings at other 
speeds, has been announced by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. The new motors, which 
are furnished for both constant and ad- 
justable speeds, are designed for low- 
thrust, solid-shaft applications on pumps, 
machine tools, and marine underdeck 
auxiliaries. 

The motors, which are of dripproof, 
protected construction, have convenient 
fittings on both the upper and lower bear- 
ings to simplify lubrication, and provision 
for the escape of excessive grease reduces 
the possibility of over-lubrication. <A 
special bearing housing prevents grease 
from entering the motor and damaging 
the commutator and the windings. 
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New Methods 


and 


Equipment 


A New Variable Speed Test Rig 


A vertically mounted 2-h.p. motorized 
P.I.V. Gear variable speed test rig of 6 
to 1 over-all speed range, connected to a 
helical gear box having three output shaft 


‘extensions for testing, and a fourth ex- 


tension, on opposite side of box, for con- 
nection to a tachometer has been an- 
nounced by the Link-Belt Co., 307 N. 
Michigan <Ave., Chicago, Ill. The three 
output shafts in line have speed ranges 
of 600 to 3600, 300 to 1800, and 150 to 





900 r.p.m. respectively. The speed range 
of shaft extension for tachometer is 150 
to 900, and a triple-scale indicator is used 
for the three speed ranges. Speed of each 
shaft can be minutely varied by thé sim- 
ple turning of hand regulating wheel. The 
larger hand wheel operates the unit’s 
vernier control, by means of which still 
finer and more precise speed control is 
possible. 


A New Bonding Process 


A new bonding process that unites 
metals with a bond stronger than rivet- 
ing or spot welding, and that joins rub- 
ber, synthetic rubber, plastics, leather or 
wood, to metal, or to each other with a 
bond stronger than the materials them- 
selves, has been announced by The U. S. 

Stoneware Company, Akron, Ohio. 

By the new method, known as the 
Reanite Bonding Process, thin sheets of 
stainless steel, or aluminum, can be bond- 
ed to Tygon impregnated plywood to form 
light weight, fire-proof, water-proof struc- 
tural assemblies for pre-fabricated hous- 
ing units, boats, airplane or motor car as- 
semblies, kitchen cabinets, refrigerators, 
furniture, ete. 


Application of the process is simple. 
The surfaces to be joined are brushed, 
sprayed or dipped with Reanite. After 
drying, mild heat and pressure is applied. 
The joint is unaffected by fresh or salt 
water, is non-corrosive to metals, posses- 
ses excellent corrosion-resistance in itself, 
and high dielectric strength. 


Granite Precision Surface Plates 

A new type of Precision Surface Plate 
is being manufactured by the Herman 
Stone Co., Dayton, Ohio. This device igs 
used in inspection, tool room, and produc. 
tion departments. The plates are made of 
certain types of natural granite and do 
not rust. corrode or warp. They are fin- 
ished to 1/10,000 of an inch over all with 
100% bearing surface. They do _ not 
swedge or become charged with abrasive 
materials and it is claimed that work can 
be done faster with smoother action and 
much closer tolerances. The plates are 
harder than any tool used on these sur- 
faces. 


New Compound Controls Airport 
‘ Dust 

The Research and Development Lab- 
oratory of The Curran Corporation, 
Malden, Mass., announces that a new 
compound has been developed for laying 
airport dust. The newly developed com- 
position is described as a stable homo- 
geneous liquid of relatively low viscosity 
which may be diluted or extended with 
water in all proportions. The concentrate 
and its emulsions are said to be effective 
in wetting and penetrating over all types 
of soil, including moist earth. According 
to the Research Director, the new com- 
pound may be actually applied to a soft 
muddy surface immediately following a 
rain. Because of a new type of emulsifier 
used, the new oil will wet only the top 
two inches of the soil since it becomes 
water insoluble on further penetration. 
Lecause of this property, the composition 
is not dissolved and leached away into 
*the soil by a following heavy rain. The 
compound is also stated to be safe and 
easy to handle; is non-corrosive to metal 
and spray equipment, and contains an 
effective weed killer. 


Plexiglas Ear Plugs 

Plexiglas ear plugs are the latest con- 

tribution to the rapidly growing science 

of industrial 

safety. De- 

signed by a 

McClellan 

Field em- 

ployee to pro- 

tect the hear- 

ing of work- 

ers at noisy 

machines and 

formed from 

serap left over 

from bomber 

noses, gun 

turrets and 

other military 

plane enclo- 

sures fabri- 

cated at the 

field, the 

Plexiglas ear 

plugs have 

been found 

useful for 

protecting the 

hearing of 

workers at 

the engine 

test blocks at 

McClellan. Mechanics in the engine re- 

pair section, foremen testing engines at 

the repair docks, and pilots also find them 

most useful. Because the small, trans- 

parent plugs were hard to spot once 

dropped on a work-room floor or in a 

plane, they are now being colored to make 
recovery easier. 
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THE RETURN OF 
COMPETITION 


A tter the war, competition in industry will 
be keener than ever before. Many millions 
of people who have been mobilized for war 
will be turned back into normal pursuits. 
New industries, new processes and new 
markets will dominate the economic picture. 

The manufacturer who can meet his com- 
petitors’ cost will be the one to survive. The 
low cost industries will be the ones to profit. 

In this connection, remember that— 

During the depression years of the early 
and middle thirties, industry expanded at a 
greater rate in the Seaboard Southeast than 
anywhere else in the Country. 

The reason— 

Operating factors are favorable and hence 
manufacturing costs are low. 

When you plan on plant expansion, let us 
submit facts and figures on locations in the 
Seaboard Southeast. The inquiry will cost 
you nothing. It may be worth a lot to you. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Warr—EN T. WHITE 
General Industrial Agent, Norfolk, Va. 
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Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms; 
Cross Ties 
Also Wolmanized Lurie | 


te Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be’ Painted 


Docks for Ocean Vessels — 
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"The duration"—, which not so long ago 

seemed to be unpredictable, is now visual- 

ized over not so many tomorrows. Close 

upon the heels of Peace will come urgent 

new calls for greater industrial activity. 

The fields of expanding commerce will ex- 

en far beyond the Continental United States. American 

business men will send their wares to, and establish their 
plants in many foreign lands. 


It will be an age of quality, efficiency and speed! It 
will be an age in which Layne, with more than sixty years 
of outstanding success will enjoy even greater achieve- 
ments. Innovations, discoveries and improvements made 
by Layne for Military and Naval use will speed the instal- 
lation of wells. Pumps of greater capacity and higher 
efficiency will be in production. New hydrological engi- 
neering developments will be made available for all man- 
ner of industrial, commercial and agricultural use. Layne 
will brilliantly maintain the position of world leadership in 
the well water development field. 


Layne Pumps and Well Water Systems have long been 
miles ahead of competition. They are basically sound and 
proven in quality. They embody the most advanced engi- 
neering features. They are sturdy in construction, un- 
equaled in efficiency and outstanding in reliability. 


For fully illustrated literature, address LAYNE & 
BOWLER, INC. General Offices, Memphis 8, Tennessee. 


AFFILIATED COMPANI mo hayne: Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. 
Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfo Va Layne-Ce ntral Co. Seeuinhits, 
Tenn. * Layne- -Northern ce 0. Mishaw: ye ae * Layne-Louisiana 
Co., Lake C Heel La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * Layne- 
New York Co., New York City * Layne- -Northwe st Co.. Milwaukee, 
Wis. * Layne- ‘onto Co., Columbus. Ohio * on og ae xas Cae . Hous- 
ton, Texas * Layne- -Weste rn Co., Kansas City. estern 
Co. of Minnesota, Minne. alas Minn. * Inte ie aioul al i ata r Beetiy, 
Itd., London. Ontario, Cana 


- LAYNE 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
DEEP WELL PUMPS 


Builders of Well Water Systems 
for Every Municipal and Industrial Need 
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Industrial News 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Receives 
Army-Navy “E” 
Three major units of the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Company have now received the Army- 
“E” award,-the latest one being the 
yard at Newburgh, N. Y., where 
resentation ceremonies were held July 15. 
»reviously the award was made to the West- 
ern yard at Eureka, Calif., and the shipyard 
at Seneca, Ill. The award at Newburgh was 
based largely on all around good production, 
low cost and speedy delivery at the Eureka 
yard ahead-of-schedule delivery was the main 
reason, while that at Seneca was primarily 
for workmanship and reduction of absentee- 
ism. 


Norton Co., Personnel Changes 

G. W. Thomson has been appointed Abra- 
sive Engineer for Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., for the territory which includes the 


states of Oklahoma, Arkansas, western Ten- 
nessee and the northern parts of Texas, Louis- 
iana and Mississippi. Henry L. LeMay of the 
Sales Engineering Department at Worcester 
will take over Mr. Thomson’s former territory 
in northern Illinois. 

. P. Landers, who has been located in the 
Research Laboratories and in the Sales Engi- 
neering Department at Worcester, is now do- 
ing field engineering work in New York and 
New Jersey. He will operate under the direc- 
tion of the Nortun Company Philadelphia or- 
ganization. 


Worthington Pump Acquires 


Ransome Machinery Co. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J., announces the acquisition of 
Ransome Machinery Cv., Dunellen, N. J., as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Worthington. 
Ransome, designers and builders of machinery 
since 1850, manufacture concrete mixers and 
road paving equipment that will augment the 
present Worthington line of portable com- 
pressors and contractors’ air tools, rounding 
out Worthington’s offering to the construc- 
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tion equipment field. Ransome welding pogj- 
tioners and turning rolls will also constitute 
a logical addition to the varied lines of gen- 
eral industrial and power equipment now 
manufactured by Worthington. 


Foundry Congress Goes To 
Buffalo In 1944 | 


The 3d War Production Foundry Congress 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., the week of 
April 25, 1944, in the new Memorial Audi- 
torium. Provision will be made for suppliers 
of equipment and materials to demonstrate the 
utility of their products in War Production 
and Conservation of Materials, through use of 
exhibit booths tor conference and consulta- 
tion and displays of models, products and 
equipment. The expected character of such 
displays is indicated by the following para- 
graph from the Resolution adopted by the 
Board of Directors: 

“Be it further Resolved that with a view 
to complying with the request of the Office of 
Defense Transportation to hold to a minimum 
freight and truck transportation, exhibitors 
be restricted to the use of Standard Booth 
Equipment supplied by the Association and 
which is available in the City of Buffalo, and 
that no ‘built booth’ displays be permitted.” 


Trafie Manager Becomes 
Executive Secretary 


Herbert V. C. Wade, for several years man- 
ager of the organization’s traffic and_trans- 
portation bureau, has been named acting ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Richmond (Va.) 
Chamber of Commerce. Previous to coming 
to Richmond in 1937 as manager of the traf- 
fic and transportation department, Mr. Wade 
served as assistant secretary of the Norfolk 
Association of Commerce for several years, 
and also had been an executive of the Norfolk 
Port-Traffic Commission. As traffic manager 
for the Chamber he hag been active in pre- 
paring briefs and appearing before traffic reg- 
ulatory bodies on rate and other matters. 


Trade Literature 


Ot PP Pay ag Oe 
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To obtain any of the following Trade 
Literature items, just address a_ postal 
card to the MANUFACTURERS REcorD, Bal- 
timore (3), Md., requesting the item by 
number. 
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RUBBER GLOVES— 
Catalog section—No. 9035 describes Anode 
process acid and industrial rubber gloves, 
the process by which they are made, the 
advantages which this imparts to these 
heavy duty gloves, and lists the types and 
uses of such gloves. 
Write for T. L. 182. 


ELECTRIC FARM PUMPS— 
Manual—designed to help owners of electric 
farm pumps and water systems in mainte- 
nance and operation at a time when dealers 
and repairmen are in the armed forces or 
war plants. 

Write for T. L. 133. 


PLASTICS— 
Catalog—No. III, “Injection Molded and Ex- 
truded Plasties” is a 40 pees book with 16 
pages in four-color printing. The book is a 
revise of former editions and contains sev- 
eral pages of information regarding tubing 
and fittings. 
Write for T. L. 134. 
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The design and construction of bridge 
operating machinery is a special 
branch of our business. When faced 
with bridge machinery operating 
problems, be it a lift, swing, bascule, 
rolling or other type, call on Earle 
engineers for assistance. Write today 
for Booklet 42-B. 


THE EARLE GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
4719 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


EARLE 








PANEL CONNECTORS— 
Bulletin—No. 508 describes in detail quick, 
sturdy panel connectors for non-metallic 
ductwork in heating and ventilation. They 
conform with restrictions as to the per- 
centage of metal that can be made available 
for such units and meet requirements for 
non-corrosive ductwork. 
Write for T. L. 135. 


PIPING— 

Booklet—describes and illustrates the va- 
rious ways in which piping can be used and 
lists present market prices for every kind 
and size of fabricated piping. Also gives 
table of maximum allowable working pres- 
sures on seamless steel pipes. 

Write for T. L. 136. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS— 

Bulletin—No. 1107-a illustrated with photos 
and diagrams gives complete specifications 
and dimensions of a new 4000 lb. capacity 
Low-Lift truck known as the Type E-2 de- 
signed to give longer hours of uninter- 
rupted operation and provide greater safety 
of operation through better vision. 

Write for T.L. 106. 
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»EN STEEL FLOORING— 

etalon No. 43-44, illustrated with photos 
and diagrams, of open steel flooring and 
stair treads. Contains a table of load ca- 
pacities and permissible floor deflections for 
floors of open steel grating type, also dia- 
crams effects of supplying principles of 
pressure welding to bars of several shapes 
to the main bars commonly used. 
Write for T. L. 126. 


WATER SOLUBLE RESINATES— 
Booklet—discusses properties and uses of 
Dresinates, water soluble resinates, in solu- 
ple oils. Dresinates are used in cutting oils 
for metal working, for dispersing germi- 
cidal disinfectants throughout water, in 
leather treating oils, textile oils, and other 
emulsions. 

Write for T. L. 127. 


HORIZONTAL MIXERS AND BLENDERS— 
Builetin—No. 117 describes, with illustra- 
tions and diagrams, both horizontal mixers 
and blenders. A table also provides details 
of gross and working capacity of each size. 


Write for ‘T. L. 128 


SEPARATING OIL FROM STEAM—_. 
Reprint—-No. 24 is a concise discussion em- 
phasizing the importance of selecting engine 
oi] not only for its lubricating properties 
but also for 1ts subsequent removal facility. 
Contains a finding chart for oil separator 
selection. 

Write for T. L. 129. 


SIZE DATA ON RELIEF VALVE— ; 
Reprint—No. 26 explains factors determin- 
ing valve size and supplies data to show how 
size and permitted pressure drop affect the 
capacity that can be handled. 

Write for T. L. 150. 

USE OF GAGE BLOCKS— 

Reprint—“The Use of Gage Blocks” illus- 
trates and describes numerous uses of these 
standards of measurement as they are em- 
ployed in inspection departments and ma- 
chine siiops. 

Write for 'T. UL. 1381. 

CARBIDE DIE SERVICING COURSES— 
Booklet—No. 1-115 gives an outline of free 
training courses in carbide die servicing. 
Courses, which are available to selected in- 
dividuals in any mill using cemented car- 
bide dies, are so arranged that training can 
be confined to problems connected with 
products in trainee’s mill. 

Write for 'T. L. 137. 
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Mere BOOK 


Get Myers new Manual on the Care 
and Maintenance of Pumps and Water 
Systems. No matter what make of pump- 
ing equipment you own it tells you how 
to make minor adjustments and simple 
repairs. Points out preventive measures 
to avoid serious breakdowns which re- 
sult in loss of valuable production time. 
It's Free for the asking. 

See your Myers dealer for repair parts 
as well as expert servicing on any make 
of pumping equipment. ° 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. C 
138 Orange St. £ 
, Ashland, Ohio 











easier 


for the Maintenance Man 


The scarcity of new valves these days places a pre- 
mium on the lasting qualities and repairability of 
those you now have in service. 


Valves with a minimum of parts . . . that are easily 

accessible for cleaning and repairs... that are made 

to such true tolerances that parts are interchangea- 
ble in fact ...such 
valves give a plus value 
in time-saving and low- 
cost servicing. 


Maintenance men who 
work with Lunken- 
heimer valves are re- 
ceiving continual proof 
that simplicity of 
design means easier 
maintenance . . . they 
are getting better ser- 
vice longer and doing 
a better job faster. 


The complete facilities of 
Lunkenheimer distributors 
are at your service. They'll 
help you get what you need 
and there’s one near you to 
serve you. Ask for Catalog 
78 or write us direct. 
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Industrial Texas 
(Continued from page 31) 
trial plants being operated in Tex- 
as for war purposes, to, be a perma- 
nent addition to the Texas post 
war era. 

Several glass firms, the Owens 
Illinois Glass Company and the 
Ball Brothers Glass Company. 
have opened plants in Texas at 
Waco and Wichita Falls, respec- 
tively. The state has the world’s 
only supply of helium that can be 
produced in quantity. Carbon 
black produced from natural gas is 
a major product of Texas. Of the 
49 carbon black plants in the 
United States, several years ago 
38 of them were in Texas. Nearly 
80 per cent of the production went 
into rubber tires. 

The outstanding industry in 
Texas, and the one at which more 
residents of the state earn their 
living than any other is the oil in- 
dustry. Texas produces over one- 
third of the nation’s petroleum and 
has the largest oil refineries in the 
world with a total capacity large 
enough to serve the nation in time 
of peace. Even before the war the 


petroleum industry provided a 
livelihood either directly or indi- 
rectly for approximately 1,000,000 
Texans of whom 220,000 were em- 
ployed directly in the production, 
transportation and refining 
branches of the industry. In 1940, 
Texas produced 492,100,000 bar- 
rels of oil, or 36.5 per cent of the 
total United States production. 
This oil had a value of $517,750,- 
000. 

What promises to be a perma- 
nent industry has been established 
at several of the oil refineries on 
the Gulf Coast of Texas at Hous- 
ton and Port Arthur. This indus- 
try is the production of synthetic 
rubber through a special process 
of the refineries and several chem- 
ical firms, , 

In Houston the General Tire and 
Rubber Company is now operating 
a Buna-S rubber plant at the refin- 
ery of the Humble Oil and Refin- 
ing Company; the Sinclair Refin- 
ing Company at Houston will soon 
be making butadiene for the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, 
Shell Oil Refining Company at 
Houston is soon to be manufactur- 


ing butadiene on a commercial! 
basis and in Port Neches, near 
Port Arthur and Beaumont, the 
Neches Butane Products Corpora. 
tion is nearly ready to begin the 
operation of a large plant at the 
Texas Company refinery. 

All of these synthetic rubber 
plants will manufacture butadiene 
which, when mixed with styrene, 
another synthetic rubber, produces 
Buna-S a tough variety of rubber 
used in the fabrication of tires. 
The styrene is made at plants oper. 
ated by Dow Chemical Company 
at Freeport, and the Monsanto 
Chemical Company at Texas City, 
near Houston. Styrene is also 
made of petroleum products. 

Other little known facts about 
Texas industrial resources are its 
zine smelters in the Panhandle, its 
copper and lead refineries in El 
Paso, its cotton gins and cotton 
seed mills where cotton seed oil is 
pressed from the seed of the cot- 
ton, its rich deposits of lignite, 
magnesite, soapstone, etc. 

Texas is truly a great state and 
is a state with a bright future in- 
dustrially and commercially. 





IRVING GRATING PRODUCTS ::*%% 


Smooth 


Easy to Place 


we \\ 
Comfortable UY 


ee 


Press-Locked 


Riveted 


Durable 
Tractive 
Admits Light 
Self-Cleaning 


Fit Guaranteed 


IRVING SUBWAY GRATING CO., INC. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


5031 27 ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, 1 NEW YORK 


— ESTABLISHED 1902 — 


WESTERN DIVISION: 


FT. OF PARK AVE., EMERYVILLE, 8 “CALIFORNIA 





FORGED BARS 


Forged from High Quality Carbon Steel. Crow, Pinch, Chisel, 
Jimmy, Pry, Carpenters', Wrecking and Others. 


MANY SIZES 
AND TYPES 


Exceptional Factlities 


We have made thousands for Army and Navy 


METAL STAMPINGS ,2“2°5,, 
ANY SIZE; ANY SHAPE 
Capacity many thousands daily. 
Complete Press Shop, Die and Tool Room. 


MACHINING—TEMPERING 


Let us know your requirements 


CHAS. D. BRIDDELL, INC. 


for the Collection 
of Drafts 
Remittance made on day of payment. 
BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 


ROBERT C. WILLIS, JR., President 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





CRISFIELD 





Manufacturers Since 1895 


MARYLAND 








Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insuranee Corporation 
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Sold by supply houses everywhere 








7 SCREW MACHINE PARTS 
STEEL - BRASS - STAINLESS- 


S Single and double roll and jaw crushers, 
hammer mills, super dry pans, steel log 


washers and scrubbers, sand drags, re- 

We volving and vibrating screens, elevators, 
conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists. Complete 

é portable, semi-portable and stationary 

? crushing, screen- 

ing and washing 

. plants. for differ- 


SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS 


any materials. 
MILTON, PENNS YLVANIA. 





HYDRAULIC TURBINES-FRANCIS AnD PROPELLER TYPES 


(We are building fighting ships now) 
* * * 





NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING anp DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 






































Economic Clichés and 
Economic Nonsense 
(Continued from page 38) 


generations by some more mun- 
dane souls. That is, that war may 
have little or nothing to do with 
trade—that somehow or other, the 
paranoia of manic leaders grips 
whole peoples from time to time, 
plunging them into a ferocity and 
savagery that knows no rhyme nor 
reason. Going back before our 
era, to avoid even the slightest 
controversial issue, ask yourself by 
what logic Napoleon and his ar- 
mies invaded Egypt and Russia. 
In such conquest, aren’t we ob- 
viously dealing with the screwball 
and the maniacal? 

Of course, there are some with 
whom the ideal of free trade is 
wishful thinking in this sense: in 
their own lines of endeavor, they 
have an eye on foreign markets 
and hope for greater and increas- 
ing export opportunities. But a 
comparison of our past interna- 
tional trade figures with our total 
economic turnover will reveal an 
inconsequential ratio—something 
like two or three per cent for ex- 
ports. The reason is simple—we 
have never been able to compete to 
any extent in the markets of the 
world. We simply cannot buck 
the cheaper agricultural and in- 
dustrial products of many other 
countries with our high wage lev- 
els and completely different stan- 
dard of living. 

So, far from succumbing to the 
beautiful ideal behind elimination 
of international trade barriers, re- 
member that charity begins at 
home. Remember further, we have 
been and are in the process of 
building up an economic civiliza- 
tion that is the envy of the world. 
Perhaps it is a case of letting wel! 
enough alone. 

Certainly we cannot afford to 
depress our own standard of liv- 
ing in an effort to aid others. We 
must maintain this standard, at 
the same time hoping for the 
achievement by other nations of a 
like prosperity through their own 
economic development, plus such 
aid as we can render them without 
sacrifice to ourselves. 

3. Protection of the working man 
demands collective bargaining. 
Here, in the light of recent events, 
we enter the realm of the gro- 
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tesque. In the first place, bargain- 
ing is something that is supposed 
to take place between free agents. 
And if freedom descends today to 
anyone other than “Mr.” Lewis 
and labor henchmen of his ilk, this 
is news indeed. 

Lately, during the most critical 
period of our lives, a half a mil- 
lion of our population has been 
able to tell the rest of us to go to 
blazes. And up to the moment, 
nothing final and real has been 
done about it. Is this bargaining, 
when those of us representing the 
other one hundred and thirty-five 
million five hundred thousand of 
our presumed population have 
neither the strength nor the repre- 
sentation to cope with the half mil- 
lion? Something is wrong. 

We reap the wild wind. There 
Was a time when an employer had 
some ability to bargain—he could 
expect protection from violence 
for his mine or mill or plant and 
for those non-strikers willing to 
continue work or to seek work. 
Lately we have seen our govern- 
ment step in and seize plants when 
employers have sought to resist 
labor demands obviously open to 
question. “Peaceful picketing” 
has developed into a technique in- 
volving risk in human life. All in 
all, the “collective bargaining” of 
the day resembles a negotiation be- 
tween two parties, one of whom is 
armed with a pistol pointed at the 
other’s head. 

We reap the wild wind indeed. 
It was only a few years ago 
when Detroit’s great automotive 
plants were seized by employees 
in what for politeness sake was 
called “the sit-down strike.” At 
the time, you will recall, Madam 
Perkins thought this tactic on the 
part of labor might have legality— 
she sanctioned it more or less. 
Mr. Justice Murphy, then gover- 
nor of Michigan, had only one 
thought in the crisis—to keep the 
parties “in conference” with one 
another to effect a “settlement.” 
What a strange picture of “col- 
lective bargaining”! Executive 
and other employer representa- 
tives forcibly ejected from plant 
offices—company mail held up and 
seized from U. S. carriers—and 
through it all, purely pontifical 
reaction on the part of our high- 
est government officials! 


Collective bargaining in jts 
proper form and sense must haye 
the endorsement of us all. But its 
existence demands abidance with 
the rule of law and order, respect 
for the rights of the individual 
working man, and impartiality on 
the part of supervising gover. 
ment agencies. Only with the re. 
alization of such conditions can 
there take place what was intend. 
ed by the phrase “collective bar. 
gaining.” And only then shall we 
achieve the desired social gain 
and advancement. The end has 
rarely, if ever, justified the means 
and clearly has failed to do so in 
the realm of labor dispute, regard. 
less of past pontification on the 
part of those high in our govern. 
ment, 





Our country was weaned and 
thrived on such things as determi- 
nation and energy. These qualities 
plus independence of speech and 
thought have been earmarked 
American from the start. It is too 
early for us to become effete as a 
nation and to descend to the level 
of sheep-like thinking and acting. 
There should never be a place in 
our land for such indolence. These 
are trying times and there may be 
still more trying times to come. 
Our difficulties can only be sur. 
mounted if we keep our heads and 
distinguish between the nonsensi- 
cal and the real, if we put aside 
those clichés which have beat so 
consistently on our consciousness 
as to become numbing echoes of 
an old time religion, stop yessing 
the man next to us, and eschew 
forever the Jry rot of stereotyped 
theory and expression. 


Over 4,000 Years’ Service 
By 176 Employees 


(Continued from page 29) 


workers who follow the golden 
rule in their job go unnoticed until 
they are honored for long-time 
service. And like the man who bit 
the dog, the one disgruntled work- 
er, finds himself news. 

If various press agents capital- 
ize on the magnified and exagger- 
ated views of a few workers, would 
it not be good policy for the com- 
panies to make news out of the 
worker who is honored for many 
years of continuous service. 
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The Arundel Corporation 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Dred ¢ging—Construction—Engineering 


Distributors of Sand-Gravel-Stone and Commercial Slag 


A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 


Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large construction con- 
tracts of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of earth, masonry and concrete dams, 
drydocks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling 
and rock work, tunnels, railroad construction, sewers and waterways. 


PERSONNEL: 
RICHARD A. FROEHLINGER, President GEORGE H. BACOT, Vice-President in Charge of 


JOSEPH G. KUHN, Executive Vice-President Materials’ Production 
JOSEPH N. SEIFERT, Secretary & Treasurer JOHN A. REILLY, Vice-President in Charge of 


T. K. SHAUGHNESS, Assistant Treasurer New York & New England Areas 
G. DONALD SCHAUB, Assistant Secretary L. EARL DIXON, Vice-President in Charge of West 


‘C. WARREN BLACK, Vice-President in Charge of Coast Operations 
Engineering and Construction 


MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y.—MIAMI, FLA. 

















MOUNT AIRY GRANITE] | POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


For Better Contractors 


Buildi dM ial 
ee BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Mount Airy, N. G Atlanta, Georgia 























DREDGING 


FILLING, LAND RECLAMATION, CANALS, PORT WORKS 
RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS -—DEEP WATERWAYS AND SHIP CHANNELS 


We are especially equipped to execute all kinds of dredging, 
reclamation and port works in Southern waters. 
Correspondence invited from corporate and private interests everywhere. 


Contractors to the Federal Government 


ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CoO. 


15 Park Row, NEW YORK 7 Citizens State Bank Bldg., HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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A Southern Democrat Re- 
nounces the New Deal 
(Continued from page 33) 


Supreme Court, and it has been 
practiced by appointing subser- 
vient courts who will do the will 
of the New Deal party rather than 
follow the fundamental law of the 
land. It has operated to destroy 
Congress. When the President of 
the United States as a New Deal 
leader demanded from a subservi- 
ent Congress four billion dollars 
appropriated to spend as he saw 
fit, he destroyed the safeguard of 
a Congress. In that manner, our 
three divisions of government 
were destroyed, and the New Deal 
wishes whatever they may be, were 
put in place of the safeguards of 
the constitution. 

2. I shall oppose the New Deal 
because it has substituted the rule 
of bureaucrats for the judgment 
of duly constituted courts. 

3. I shall oppose the New Deal 
because its every effort has been to 
destroy individual initiative to 
prevent individual enterprise 
through regimentation. They have 
subsidized and are now offering to 
subsidize again on the theory that 
it will stop inflation. If inflation 
ever comes to this country it will 
be because of the cursed extrava- 
gance of the New Deal. 

4. I shall oppose the New Deal 
because it has attempted to and 
has well nigh completed the de- 
struction of our free elections. I 
have already mentioned the farce 
of the Democratic convention of 
1940. That is why I have decided 
for my own self to fight the fourth 
term. It will be easier to fight the 
fourth term than the fifth or sixth. 

5. I shall oppose the New Deal 
because it has gone a long way to 
suppressing freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. Millions are 
spent now monthly to put out 
propaganda. Some newspapers 
yet have the courage to fight this 
encroachment against the right of 
free press but apparently some 
have already surrendered. Whether 
the press be friend or foe, still we 
know that the safety of the indi- 
vidual and our constitutional 
rights depend upon free speech 
and free press. 

6. I shall oppose the New Deal 
because I think it vital to save the 
right to operate private business 
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to save us from dictatorship or 
socialistic or communistic govern- 
ment, 

7. I shall oppose the New Deal 
in every way possible because the 
New Deal plan of federal govern- 
ment has sought to control elec- 
tions in the several states. 

8. I shall oppose the New Deal 
in order to get rid of the people 
we have repudiated in the past 
elections; in order to ever solve 
the labor problem and fix it so that 
labor racketeers are not the bosses 
of our people. 

9. I shall oppose the New Deal 
in order to save our people from 
the ill-considered orders made by 
the bureaucrats in Washington. 
They have destroyed our good 
land. They had a food conference 
recently at which the press and 
congressmen were excluded and 
some longhaired professor sug- 
gested we plow up the dust bowl 
again in order to make up the 
shortage of food caused by the 
other bureaucratic bungling. Bu- 
reaucratic orders cannot take the 
place of the courage and initiative 
of the thousands of American citi- 
zens that can solve their problems 
their own way and guarantee the 
feeding of themselves and the rest 
of the nation. 

And, what about after war 
planning? I agree that we must go 
ahead and win the war in spite of 
the bungling of the New Deal, but 
I expect the party that I affiliate 
with will make American plans 
instead of New Deal plans; that 
my party will pledge to rehabili- 
tate private business. That we 
can fire a million or so payrollers 
that are on there for the sole pur- 
pose of advancing the New Deal 
and taking our citizens to their 
states to raise food and clothing 
that Oklahoma is able to produce. 

With these reasons in mind and 
many others, I repeat again I shall 
not attend the Democratic meeting 
where our citizens have been as- 
sessed to build slush funds, on the 
sugar-coated plan that when they 
paid money to the Party they also 
had to buy bonds. My plan was to 
buy bonds and fail to put money 
into the Party, since we could not 
get the books audited to satisfy the 
good Democrats. 

I now announce my affiliation 
with the Republican party, and 
will register as a Republican at 


the first legal opportunity, because 
it is the only party organized now 
that can effectively go into every 
part of the United States and fight 
the New Deal. I am not concerned 
whether it be called Republican, 
Coalition, American or any other 
name, so long as it adheres to the 
principle of Americanism as it is 
against bureaucrats, racketeers 
and political opportunists, and re- 
peated terms for a president that 
is visionary and not courageous 
enough to say the things that 
Thomas Jefferson has said. 

I think these things are vital, I 
can say them with more force now 
that I am not a candidate for any 
office. I want to quote again the 
words of Abraham Lincoln: 

“I am not bound to win, but I 
am bound to be true. I am not 
bound to succeed, but I am bound 
to live up to what light I have. I 
must stand with anybody that 
stands right; Stand with him while 
he stands right, and part company 
with him when he goes wrong.” 


Great Future Seen for 
The Cotton South 
(Continued from page 35) 

the war becomes known, it seems 
probable that the industry will 
command a much greater respect 
than it did in the between-wars 
period. For many industrialists 
unfamiliar with textiles have come 
to depend upon industrial cloths: 
and millions of men are wearing 
cotton garments and using cotton 
equipment who never used them 
before. The lessons the mills them- 
selves have learned in economy of 
production, in development of new 
fabrics and in the field of textile 
finishing will be applied to post- 
war cloths. 

All that is required to capitalize 
upon this opportunity is some 
planning and some unity of action. 
Fortunately the machinery exists 
through which this can be done. 
Cotton growers and shippers have 
their organization, the National 
Cotton Council, which is cooper- 
ating with the mill organization. 
the Cotton Textile Institute, in 
both promotion and research. The 
combined efforts of these two 
groups deserve the support and 
the interest of every business man 
to whom prosperity in the South is 
important. 
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Unusually 


Heavy Trusses 


Electric Are Welded 


Over the Auditorium of the 
George Washington Hotel 
Jacksonville, Florida 


BETTER CONSTRUCTION 
AT LOWER COST 








THE AETNA STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 











Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


District Sales Offices: 
431 Third Nat’! Bank Blidg., 501 Public Service Bldg., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO 
Qa 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Sanymel! | vsBestos BOARD 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


Complete with Door Ha rdware and Partition Fittings 
NOW AVAILABLE — READY TO INSTALL 
















































































BEFORE AFTER 






FIRST SQUADRON ARMORY, PHILADELPHIA, PEmaa 
6.000 8@ FT WHITE CORRUGATED wi 
GLASS SKYLIGHT 


SPECIFY 
ORIGINAL SOLID CORRUGATED 
WIRE GLASS SKYLIGHTS 


PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS CO. 


1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








THIS IS NO TIME TO TAKE RISKS with inadequate toilet and washroom facilities. 
Sanymetal Asbestos Board Toilet Compartments provide utmost convenience, 
privacy and sanitation. In addition, you gain these advantages: 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY: no need to de- 
sign or attempt to build home-made 
toilet facilities. Sanymetal Compart- 
ments are economically designed and 
built by specialists, made with the best 
materials available and furnished 
complete with door hardware and 
partition fittings. 

CONVENIENCE AND SANITATIONare em- 
bodied in Sanymetal Asbestos Board 
Toilet Compartments in a degree un- 
appreciated, unapproached by those 


Write for Bulletin No. 900-A for complete data on Sanymetal Asbestos Board H 
Toilet Compartments. For quick action, see “Partitions” in your phone book | 


for Sanymetal Representative. 


Sanymetal Lockers of Pressed Hard Fibreboard are now available without de- 


lay. Write for Bulletin No. 920. 


THE Sazy metal PRODUCTS CO., INC. Cievand, Obi 


lacking Sanymetal’s 27 years of spe- 
cialized experience in this line. 
DURABLE AND RIGID installation pro- | 
vided by laminated cement - asbestos i 
boards which affords a strong struc- 
ture resistant to fire, wear and mois- 
ture—free from dirt-collecting pockets 
and ledges—easy to keep clean. 

ONE ORDER, ONE PRIORITY covers 
everything you need for complete in- | 
stallation, even complete door hard- i} 4 
ware and partition fittings. ‘ 


# Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Southern Pine Production 
(Continued from page 36) 
vironmental influence, spread in 
countless places of many States 
from the Middle Atlantic to the 
Gulf regions and thence to the 
Mid-Western borders, there is 
little in common between the 
Southern lumber industry and the 
mass production industries of the 
large urban centers. Whatever is 
suited to one is ill-suited to the 
other. It is not surprising, under 
these conditions, that uniform con- 
trols blanketed over all industry 
have had such a demoralizing 
effect on the Southern lumber in- 
dustry. The cloth was not cut to 
fit the industry and the industry 
cannot be remade to fit the cloth. 
Unfortunately, transformation re- 
sults in disfiguration, and the in- 
dustry in spite of its vigorous 
efforts to conform to the new order, 
is cramped in many parts of its 

great lumbering body. 

The Southern Pine industry, let 
it be said, has made and is con- 
tinuing to make every possible 
effort to maintain its production 
at a rate that will insure our Gov- 
ernment of all the lumber needed 
for war purposes. It is operating 
under tremendous handicaps, and 
these have been accelerated rather 
than lessened by the conditions 
that have prevailed thus far this 
year. Our manufacturers are, 
however, cooperating fully with 
the Government, and all concerned 
are working diligently to overcome 
the hazardous burdens now rest- 
ing upon the industry. 

While the industry is greatly 
distressed, owing to the many 
problems beyond its immediate 
control, it is not nearly so sup- 
pressed as the figures on number 


of idle mills would lead one to be- 
lieve it might be. Included among 
the mills estimated to be “idle,” as 
I have already pointed out are un- 
doubtedly many portable rigs that 
have not operated in several years. 
The shut-downs among mills that 
have been active since 1940 while 
admittedly on the increase, would 
probably not exceed 1,500 to 20,000 
in the Southern Pine region, these 
being chiefly small tractor mills, 
with an occasional larger mill, 
whose combined production would 
probably total less than one Dil- 
lion feet a year. A large part of 
the decline in production this year 
can be attributed directly to the 
handicaps suffered by going opera- 
tions whose productivity has been 
greatly curtailed by labor and 
equipment shortages. 

It is difficult, of course, in a 
widespread industry like Southern 
Pine, to accurately appraise con- 
ditions. I have tried in this brief 
summary to give some general 
idea of the deterrents to produc- 
tion and their probable effects on 
the volume of production. Many 
of these problems arise from the 
war and other governmental con- 
trols, and cannot be rectified short 
of some relaxation in these con- 
trols. 

This is not a criticism of the 
agents that are in large measure 
responsible for these conditions. 
It is merely an effort to allay un- 
warranted misgivings concerning 
this industry’s present contribu- 
tion to the war effort. We are at 
war and have a job to do. It is a 
time to cooperate, and we are co- 
operating. Economic controls of 
one kind or another are pre- 
requisite to a unified nation, in 
spite of the unusual and extra- 


ordinary vicissitudes some have 
inflicted on this industry. There 
has, however, been much confusion 
and conflict in economic directives, 
creating apprehension and uncer. 
tainty among producers of a vital 
war product. This, in some de. 
gree, has been unavoidable, but in 
the degree that it is avoidable 
much good will arise from a more 
studied effort to understand the 
problems of industry and to fit the 
directives more carefully to these 
problems. 


The Southern Pine industry 
need make no apology for its war 
effort. Its performance, under 
many new and unusual difficulties, 
has been in this war, as in the first 
World War, another proud 
achievement in its long career. 
Great credit is due those loyal and 
self-sacrificing members of the 
Southern Pine War Committee 
and other Industry Committees, 
and all Southern Pine manufac- 
turers, who have devoted their 
time and energy and every facility 
unsparingly to the end that the in- 
dustry be kept fully informed of 
all its war obligations and respon- 
sibilities and be prepared at all 
times to respond promptly and 
fully to the demands of our Gov- 
ernment for war materials. Let us, 
then, look disparagingly at any 
gossip about the industry’s reluc- 
tance to discharge any duty or to 
shut down in such numbers as to 
interfere with the war program. 
The major part of the war demand 
has been supplied, under handi- 
caps that were little different than 
those existing today, and if some 
of the smaller units are now idle it 
is owing chiefly to the lack of what 
is needed to keep them going, a 

(Continued on page 66) 
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OPEN STEEL FLOORING - 
CONCRETE ARMORING 


DRAVO CORPORATION 
300 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Full descriptive catalog of Tri-lok 
Grating, Safety Treads and other 


products on request 


SAFETY STEPS 


T. TRI-LOK 
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SDUTHLAN(] 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— 


We now manufacture and offer to the 
trade tanks in a‘l sizes for pressure or 
gravity work. Also other steel equipment 
of either 


WELDED OR RIVETED CONSTRUCTION 


This applies to field as well as shop built 
equipment 


Write us for information and quotations 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


TANKS 
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Wood Preservers Since 1878 


Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 





80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


POLES © CROSS ARMS © PILING © TIES 
POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 




















EPPINGER ~> RUSSELL CO. | 


All kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber % 


Treating Pleats—JACKSONVILLE, FLA. @ LONG ISLAND CITY,N.YV. Q 











15’3” O.D. x 40’ Long Vulcanizer 
ELEVATED TANKS — PRESSURE TANKS — STEEL 
STORAGE TANKS — PROCESS TANKS — BUTANE- 
PROPANE TANKS—STANDPIPES—RETORTS—BINS 
— EXTRACTORS — BARGES — DREDGE PIPE AND 
ACCESSORIES — WELDED PIPE — RIVETED PIPE. 


General Steel Plate Construction 
designed for your requirements. 


LANCASTER IRON WORKS, INC. 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 














BELMONT [RON 


PHILADELPHIA NEw YORK 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers + Contractors + Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 


EDDYSTONE 








CYPRESS 
_ WATER TANKS 


WHY MILLS 
PREFER THEM 


- We can produce plenty of testimony 
from paper, pulp, dye and knitting mills, 
etc. Our cypress tanks have 

to be installed but once. 


Cypress is the reason. 
Let us hear from you. 
Wood pipe also. 

G. M. DAVIS & SON 


P. O. Box 5, 
Palatka, Fla. 
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Cotton—U. S. Crop No. 1 
(Continued from page 39) 
vertisement which (1) Helps to 
build the future for the most im- 
portant product in the region 
which the railroad serves; (2) Di- 
rectly relates that product and the 
railroad to the war effort; (3) 
Builds good-will for the Railway 
among the cotton growers, ginners, 
oil millers, warehousemen, all 
branches of the textile and cloth- 
ing industry, and others who work 

with cotton? 

Today, when business is looking 
to the future and when many firms 
are unable to advertise directly 
the products which they make in 
peacetime, there is an unusual op- 
portunity for institutional adver- 
tising of this nature. And what is 
more effective in the field of insti- 
tutional advertising than to “tie 
in” an industry or a firm with one 
of the nation’s greatest institu- 
tions—Cotton? 

Some firms have opportunities 
to show the direct connection be- 
tween their activities and cotton, 
as the Shell Oil Company did re- 
cently with a full-page, colored ad- 
vertisement featuring the Shell re- 


search department’s development 
of a material which makes cotton 
“tougher than steel” for use on air- 
planes. Many other firms have 
done this, and a far greater num- 
ber could do so to the mutual bene- 
fit of their own firm and of cotton. 

A far greater number of firms, 
especially railroads, banks, utili- 
ties, and similar groups, could 
effectively tell the story of cotton 
and cottonseed without directly re- 
lating there products, perhaps, to 
their own business. For example, 
during the Cotton Congress in 
Dallas, a number of retail stores 
featured facts about cotton and 
cottonseed and the importance of 
this meeting. They did so in their 
regular advertising space, without 
any additional cost to them. They 
did not try to sell any cotton 
products; but they did sell the 
readers of their advertising, in- 
cluding many influential members 
of the agricultural, educational 
and business life of Texas, on the 
fact that their firm was a co-work- 
er with cotton. 

Yes, cotton is hanging out a 
“Help Wanted” advertisement; 
but it is a self-help proposal. 





Gary-Riveted Grating 


GRATINGS 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


$3 Gary Stair Treads 


Samples, catalogue and an attractive paper weight 


GARY 
WELDED 





for the asking. 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING CO., 2700 E. 5th Street, GARY, INDIANA 








There is almost unlimited oppor. 
tunity for the businessman and ad. 
vertising agency to capitalize upon 
cotton and cottonseed in telling 
the story of their own public ser. 
vices. Furthermore, there are 
strong institutions anxious to give 
assistance—the National Cotton 
Council of America, the Cotton. 
Textile Institute, the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, 
and other organizations that are 
already reaching millions with 
facts about cotton and cottonseed, 
Any of these organizations will 
welcome an opportunity to give in- 
formation to interested firms. 

The readers and advertisers who 
see MANUFACTURERS RECORD repre- 
sent one of the most important 
groups of men who have a direct 
stake in the future of cotton. They 
can, probably, do more than any 
other single group to make that 
future secure. . 


The South as the Nation’s 
Source of Timber 


(Continued from page 41) 


made one thinning of pulpwood 
and it has considerable merchant- 
able timber on it now. 

Another example of what pro- 
tection of the land and reforesta- 
tion will do occurred in the latter 
part of 1940 when we set aside 80 
acres of reforested land of Hardt- 
ner and Tannehill, as a memorial 
park to Mr. Tannehill who has 
passed on. The timber on this land 
had been cut in 1903 by Smith and 
Adams Lumber Company, whose 
mill was only one mile away. This 
timber was cruised and marked 
by the Yale Forester, the Louisiana 
State Forester and our own forest- 
er for selective and improvement 
cutting. We then cut 105,835 feet 
of pine and 33,811 feet of hard- 
wood. We also cut 61.33 cords of 
pulpwood and left 80.37 for future 
growth. I cite these figures to show 
what can be done with denuded 
land in less than forty years. 








TRUCTURAL f, 
TEEL = 


Greensboro 





UILDINGS 
and BRIDGES 


Capecsity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tens in Steck 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Lergest Steel Febricaters ie the Carolieas 


S. C Rep. Edward MecCrady, 307 Allen Bidg., Gresaville, 8. C 


North Carolina 








Subscribers & Advertisers—ATTENTION 


‘Send us your new postal zone number if you are 
situated in one of the zoned cities. 
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FLEXIBLE SHAFTS AND MACHINES 


MANY TYPES AND SIZES 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 


ROTARY 
FILES 


ROTARY 
CUTTERS 

























Attachments 
for 





Hundreds 
of 
Operations 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
N. A. STRAND & CO. 


CHICAGO 
5001-5009 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. 






















* ALERT Producers 





are AMERICAN users 




















AMERICAN Crushers are proving 
to thousands they are designed to 
produce efficiently under the stress 
of war production. 


You can be sure of continuous pro- 
duction with low maintenance cost, 
high output and low power con- 
sumption with AMERICAN. 


Write for catalog or special data. 








AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 


1149 MACKLIND AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








































































WEBB 
PLATE BENDING ROLLS 


PYRAMID AND INITIAL TYPES 


Various Sizes and Capacities 
Prompt Delivery on Standard Sizes 
Special Machines Built on Order 


Write for Bulletin 


THE WEBB corRpP. 


Manufacturers 
WEBB CITY, MO. 
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SPECIAL-MOUNTED 






AIR COMPRESSORS 


This new folder shows Quincy mobile air compressors 
and their interesting applications all over the world. 
Some are mounted on wheels, others on skids, tractors 
and watercraft. Each mobile compressor was designed 
fora specific job by Quincy specialists. One or more 
of these units might be —_——~ 

just what you need to 

fill your wartime require- 

ments for a dependable, 

efficient mobile air 

supply. Get your FREE 

Folder....Write today! 
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QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. - Dept. R-4 + Quincy, Illinois 
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Southern Pine Production 
(Continued from page 62) 
condition they are powerless to 

correct. 

The Southern Pine industry has 
survived other trying periods and 
will come through this one, per- 
haps a little worn but nevertheless 
fully alive and pushing deter- 
minedly for its recovery. While 
conditions are bad in spots, they 
are far from hopeless and much 
brighter than some reports seem 
to paint them. The morale of the 
industry continues strong and 
vigorous, and within the industry 
there is the courage and leadership 
which make it determined to ful- 
fill its war responsibilities at any 
cost and take its rightful place in 
the post-war economy. 


Postwar Trade with South 
America 
(Continued from page 43) 

Transportation gets the raw ma- 
terials to the factory and the food 
tc the consumer and transporta- 
tion gets the manufactured goods 
back to the farmer in the agricul- 
tural regions. 

Transportation 


broadens _hori- 


JOH 


High grade steel spring 
wire in constant demand 
by makers of experimen- 
tal parts, tool and die 
workers, many others. 
XLO Music Wire comes 
to you in familiar red 
and silver packages in 
units of %4 Ib., 4 Ib., and 
1 lb., as well as 5 Ib. 
packages and catch 
weight coils. Wire sizes 
from .005” to .200” dia. 





zons and creates new needs and an 
urge for a higher standard of liv- 
ing; and transportation, in turn, 
makes this higher standard possi- 
ble by providing a common meeting 
place for those who work the soil 
and those employed in the fac- 
tories. 

Our role, as I see it is, by coop- 
eration, to aid the other Americas 
to establish sound bases of domes- 
tic economy—to produce their own 
food, shelter and clothing—and 
thereby leave available a surplus 
of purchasing power for education, 
recreation and for cultural attain- 
ments. 

Concern has been expressed in 
certain quarters over recent pro- 
posals to send some of our surplus 
factory equipment to South and 
Central America, the fear being 
that we would thereby lose our ex- 
ports markets. It is interesting to 
note that Argentina, one of the 
most highly industrialized Ameri- 
can republics, bought more from us 
in 1938 than any of the other 19 
nations. Our exports to Canada, 
in 1938, an industrialized nation of 
12,000,000 people, exceed in value 
our exports to all South America, 


WORCESTER * MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO.INC. 


— w YORK ATLANTA 


AKRON CHICAGO 


Mexico and Cuba, while our trade 
with the highly industrialized na. 
tions of Europe exceeded in volume 
many times over our trade with 
South America. 


The nations which produce only 
agricultural raw materials have lit. 
tle surplus with which to buy back 
finished goods is a well established 
fact. 

A typical American republic 
with an energetic well fed, well 
housed population ; with the coun- 
tryside dotted with local industries 
supplying thousands of local needs, 
is a far better customer for our 
products than a one-crop country 
producing only raw materials. 


While we are so busy planning 
what we will sell to the Americas 
we must also give serious thought 
to what we will buy from the Amer. 
icas, for trade, in the last analysis, 
is nothing more than the exchange 
of goods and services, and sooner, 
or later, we must balance accounts. 

In the past we have purchased 
minerals, metals and nitrate; su- 
gar, coffee, cocoa and bananas; 
hides and wool and various other 
products. 

We must now plan to aid the 
American republics to produce 
many other things which we can- 
not produce ourselves and which 
We can use in large volume: sisal, 
abaca, cabuya, and many other 
kinds of fibers, rubber, vegetable 
oils, both edible and industrial, 
tung oil for paints, essential oils 
for our cosmetic industry, medi- 
cinal and technical plants such as 
barbasco, quinine, vanilla, much 
more wool and hides than are pro- 
duced at present, more alpaca, 
Nama and vacuna wool, more nu- 
tria fur, more hardwoods for cab- 
inet work and veneer, more indus- 
trial diamonds, tea, which is now 
cultivated in Peru, and more ex- 
tracts for tanning. 

We must be willing to join with 
our neighbors of the other Ameri- 
can Republics in the establishment 
of manufacturing plants which will 
add to the development of their own 
internal economy. And we must 
continue to train young men from 
the other Americas in our mills and 
factories, as we are now doing un- 
der the Inter-American trade schol- 
arship program, in order to in- 
crease their technical efficiency and 
to build a solid basis of goodwill 
and mutual understanding. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA” GRANULATORS 


= 


Less “Overgrinding”’ — More 
“Granulation” 


Prepares Coals for Domestic and Power Stokers, 
Gypsum, Lime, Chemicals, metallic and non- 
metallic minerals, up to a medium hardness, with 
minimum of fines and oversize. 

The crushing principle is unique and mechanically 
very simple. It differs fundamentally from other 
types; the result is relatively low maintenance, 
power consumption and a supericr product. 


Bulletins—9000 and full information available 
for responsible inquirers. 


nSvly 
re A 


1706 Liberty Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Associated with Fraser & Chalmers Engineering Works, London, England. 








CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL C0. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 
LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 








Ornamental and Industrial 


mw PERFORATED 
ALS 


XS We carry a large stock fer 
DX) x) OX inh-ae tee Gti. 


Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. 1. City, N. Y. 















CRUSHED STONE 


Only highest grades of crushed 
LIMESTONE AND GRANITE 
Meeting all specifications 
CAPACITY—8000 tons daily 


Blue Ridge, Va. Pembroke, Va. Pounding Mill, Va. 
Boxley, Greensville County, Va. 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
Boxley Building, ROANOKE, VA. 
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% Perforated Metal 


Tah at METAL Cw) bh ae oe ee oO) ee Od. | 
< ld alate iiele) b King 
PERFORATING Co. 


5631 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


The 




























HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


Screens and grilles 
in all commercially rolled metals, 
all standard and special designs. 
Write for literature 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mites 
Shur-Site Treads and Miteo Armorgrids. 
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SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 

Metal Perforating is your assurance of 

a satisfactory job. 
Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 

ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street, Rochester, N. Y. 













































PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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RESALE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 














EQUIPMENT REQUIRED 
TENTATIVE LIST 


All Power units must be diesel and all 
equipment must be rebuilt or recondi- 
tioned in first class shape for imme- 
diate operation. 


At 
Now Start 
1 2 Trailers for Bucyrus 20-B and 4- 
$ machines—platform type 
5 Pick up trucks, gas 
10 Trucks 4-6 tons, gas 
4 Jeeps, gas 
3 Station Wagons, gas 
20 D-8 Tractors 
10 D-4 Tractors 
10 Bulldozers D-S 
Bulldozers D-4 
10) Scrapers D-S 
2 Serapers D-4 
Rooter D-8 
Pusher Front D-S 
Stump Uprooters D-sS 
Road Roller about 10 ton 
Dump Trucks 6-8 tons 
Elev. Graders 
Motor Graders Adams 412 or equal 
Road spreaders 
Motor Crane 
0 ted Overloading Attachments 


meio tcotom | toro 


io 


| ! 
mits 


D- 
Athe y Overloading Attachments 
D-4 


Portable Welders—300 AMP. 
37-B draglines—or 44-B 

20-BB draglines 

Caterpillar motor cranes 

Well Drills—Bucyrus 29W or 
equal size or type 

37-B shovel 

Jack hammers with hose 
Portable compressors—220 or 315 
cu. ft. capacity 

Portable rock crusher 

Portable pumps 

Portable saw 

Rome Donna Harrow 

Kilifer Chisler 

Kilifer pan sroeniece tynes for pan 
breaker #34 

Hand pumps #8 


R. C. STANHOPE, Inc. 
Lincoln Bidg., 60 E. 42d St., New York 











We have for sale, 
shipping point Walling, Florida 
—2 Drum Steam Hoists engines 8 x 10. 
1—Loco. Fire Box Blr. 30” x 56’ overall 
3—66 x 16 HRT Boilers with fronts, 
stacks and fittings 
1—t6 x 16 HRT Bir. without stack or 
fittings 
“I x 18 HRT Blr. with stack and fit- 
tings 
1—6 x 5% x 10 Dean Duplex Steam Pump 
2—14 x 7 x 12 Buffalo Fire Pumps 
1—14 x 8 x 12 Eppinger Carpenter Out- 
side Packed Boiler Feed Pump 
1—s5v KW DC Westinghouse Turbo Genr. 
1—100 KW DC Crocker Wheeler Genr. 
Switchbds., switches and instru. for above 
8—Steam Engines 25 to 125 HP 
1—Mitts & Merrill #2 30” x 30” Cyl. Hog 
1—Williamsport Knife Grinder 
1—Whitcomb 36” Ga. Gaso. Loco., 3 Tons 
1—Lima Locomotive, 18 Tons 
1—Glover Locomotive, 20 Tons 
1—Baldwin Loco. Superheater, 48 Tons 
Complete saw filing room for band saws 
with swages and shapers 
2—Cireular Saw Hand Grinders 
2—Euclid #11 Crawler Type Sand Wagons 
400—Van Donk Automatie Stake Pockets 
1—Decker Loader 8% x 10 engine 
Write us for prices on above, also shaft- 
ing, pulleys, boxes, chain and sprockets. 
WILSON CYPRESS CO., Palatka, Florida 


MACHINE TOOLS 


METAL WORKING MCHRY. 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY 


NEW and REBUILT 


CHANDLER MACHINERY CO. 


120 Houston St. N.E. Atlanta 3, Ga. 














STEEL WELDING FLANGES 


Slip-on, Threaded, Reducing & Blind 
Flanges Series 15, , 40 and 60. 

Large Complete Stocks Available. 
Metropolitan Quality Distributors 
313 East 31 Street, New York City 
For Hourly Nationwide Shipments 
Call MUrray Hill 3-3408. 


Modern AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Correctly Rebuilt 
Guaranteed 


EARL E. KNOX COMPANY 


12 WEST 2ND 8ST. ERIE, PA. 











FOR SALE 
1—813 & 500 HP 200% ASME WT Boilers 
3—20,000 Gal. Oil Storage Tanks 
1—550 HP Speed Reducer—Like new 
2—290 HP Heine W.T. Boilers 
1—1000 & 300 KW Turbo Gen. Sets 
1—150 KW, 250 V. Chuse Eng. Gen. Set 
Heat Transfer Specialists 
H. & P. MACHINERY CO. 
6719 Etzel Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. 





New and remanufactured 
All makes and sizes 
Write for Bulletins 1000 and 1042 


AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 
Dell Ave. & 48th St North Bergen, N. J. 














MONO RAIL SYSTEM for Sale 


Lauden, 3190 ft. with switches, Curves 
1 ton Electrie Lift, etc. Installed but 
never used. 
Stephen A. Douglass Co. 
630 Fort Washington Ave., New York, N.Y. 





1—100,000 gal. cap. or 2—50,000 gal. cap. 
ee Tanks on Towers. 

2—15 to 25 ton Locomotive Cranes. 

2—1000 G. P. M. Fire Pumps. 


Address No. 9556 c/o Mfrs. Record 














SAND BLASTS 


1—Sly Motor Driven Rotary Sand Blast 
Mill, B.B. Driye. 
30” x 30” Barrel, “99” door opening. With 
Sand Blast Tank, Bucket Conveyor and 
Steel Hopper. 
Pangborn High Pressure Steel Sand 
Blast Unit. 
Steel House 7’ x 8’ x 7 high. 
Type N.B. Size 33. 
With Bucket Elevator, Sand Blast Tank 
and Exhauster. 
Immediate Shipment. 
Attractively Priced Before Removal. 


DELTA EQUIPMENT CO. 


148 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 





Power Plant 


Skinner Uniflow Engine 150 Hp. com- 
plete with 110 KW Generator, Exciter 
and Switchboard. 

BLUE RIBBON LAUNDRY 
1403 N. W. 7th Court, Miami, Florida 





SANDER 


For Sale 
New Admiral Model Hilco Sander 


HAMILTON HOMES INC. 
Mt. Airy, Maryland 

















Complete BOILER plants for Sale 
also 

675 ex. Generator, 3/60/600 v. 300 

75 KW. Buckeye Diesel Eng. set, 240 v. 


Stephen A. Douglass Co. 
630 Fort Washington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR SALE 


—210 H.P. Cooper-Bessemer Full Diesel 
Engines Solid Injection, 6 Cylinder, 4 
Cycle, 325 R.P.M., Bore 11” x 14” 
Stroke, Type J.R.S. 

ALJON ELECTRIC DIESEL COMPANY 


151-55 Washington Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Main 4-3804-5 











FOR SALE 


Gravity conveyor, 2%” Dia. x 24” Face, 
Ball Bearing Rollers 

6—Tolhurst Centrifugals 

1—48” x 54” Ball Mill 

1—2 Ton Shepard Elec. Crane 

1—Covel-Hanchett Saw ge 

ae — Wks. 44” x ” Cabinet 
a 

1—Gen. Mach. ‘Size 32D Knife Grinder 

1—Yates Sanding Mach. 3-49” Drum Rolls 

2—J. L. Morrison Co. Wire Stitchers 

4—Exhaust fans 

4—G. E. 2500 K.V.A. Water-cooled Trans- 


formers 
Williams Hammermill and Shredders. 


WATERFALLS PAPER MILLS 
Oswego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Re-used structurals & plates 
20—tons of 2” Black Pipe Threaded & Geaemee 
Steet” y+ aa 40 ft. wide by 600 ft. long by 
|—Behramm ” Double Drum Gas Hoist, 25 H.P. 
3000 Ib. Pull 150 ft. minute 


FRITZ STEEL CORPORATION 
540 Barry Street Bronx, N. Y. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


Large selection—All sizes and types. yenerator 
units, marine engines, gasoline engines, auxiliaries— 
also boilers, steam engines, turbo generators. 


Complete information on request 
SCHOONMAKER COMPANY 


A. G. Se 
47 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
Phone—-WOrth 2-0455 














Milwaukee (Westinghouse - Baldwin) gasoline locomo- 
tives, (3) 7-ton, 30” ga., 100% rebuilt. 
18-ton steam S/T locomotives, 36” gauge (4); A-1. 
35-ton pneumatic-tired carryall trailer; 1. 
Euclid 6-yd. bottom dump crawler wagons (8). 
Steel kiln tanks (3), 16’ dia., %”, 32’ high. 
Buckeye semi-Diesel eng.-gen. set, 260 HP. 
Hydroelectric plant, 1200 HP. 60’ head, A.C 
Pioneer 300W portable gravel washing plant. 
Newhouse 7” reduction crushers, a.c., (3). 
Worthington 5’x40’ rotary dryer, direct, coal. 
Y. SMITH Co., 828 N. B’way. Milwaukee. Wis. 








FOR SALE 


Power plant equipment. Steam, 
Diesel, electrical, boilers, engines, 
turbines, generators new or used. 


PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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RESALE 











. FOR SALE 


Synchronous Motors: 

950 HP. G.E. type AT1 13200/6600/2300 volt 
600 rpm_ motor. 

942 HP. Fort Wayne (General Electric) 2300 volt 
2 phase 60 cycle 514 rpm rails and pull 

200 HP. General Electric type ATI 220 volt 3 
phase 60 cycle 720 rpm with control. 


Squirrel Cage Mofors: 

500 HP. General Electric form K — volt 3 
phase 60 cycle 1200 rpm with contro 

995 HP. General Electric form K 2200 volt 8 
phase 60 cycle 600 rpm with control 

150 HP. Westinghouse type CS 440 volt 3 phase 
a cycle 900 rpm with compensator 

00 HP. Westinghouse type CS 550 volt 3 phase 

1 cycle 600 rpm (two in stoc 

75 HP. General Electric form K 2200 volt 3 phase 
60 cycle 514 rpm 


Adjustable Speed 220 volt D.C. 


Motors: 
100 HP. Westinghouse type = 450 to 1000 rpm 
80 HP. Burke 200 to 800 
35 HP. Genera] Electric 62) ae 1300 rpm 


ALSO OTHER SIZES IN STOCK 


ANDREN-MYERSON CORP. 


411 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
Tel: Liberty 4300 








FOR SALE 


1—34 cy Owens Clamshell bucket 

2—2 cy Bottom Dump Concrete Buckets 

3—Compressors 180, 210, 315 cf 

2—McKiernan steam hammers 47 and 10B3 

1—Marion Steam crane 50’ boom 

3—Concrete Mixers—1—10S & 2—27E 

1—300 Amp Dualarc Welder 

5—Pumps 

2—Light plants 6 KW & 3 KW 

1—814x10 National Steam Hoist 

2—Northwest Gang Cars 

6—Railroad Flat Cars 

1—Steam Locomotive 

1—Jaeger Stone spreader box 

2—Concrete Vibrators 1 Elec. 1 Gas 

1—24” x 30” Trough conveyor 

3—Steel Pontoons 

aR jo ng Rollers—2 drum 

— ant-Choate Scrapers Model C-84 
314 cy Scraper 

iCable controlled Ripper 

9—Trucks & trailers 114 ton to 10 ton 

100 MFBM Planking 3x12—12-16’ long 

40 MFBM Timbers 12x12 & 16x16—16-30’ 


ong. 
Various size I Beams 
Most of this equipment is located 
in Florida and Alabama 


Address No. 9567 Care Mfrs. Record, 
Baltimore (3), Md. 








| Motors, A.C. and D.C., % to 150 H.P. 
Transformers, 1 KVA to 100 KVA. Air 
Compressors; Belting; Blowers; Circuit 
Breakers; Belt Conveyers; Crushers; 
Drills; Derricks; Fans; Generators; 
Grinders; Hoists; Lathes; M-G_ Sets; 
Electric Locomotives; Mining Machines; 
Pumps; Reels: Rotary Converters; Start- 
ers, AC and DC; bes Equipment; R.R. 
Switches, 100# and 85#. 
LATHE—Niles-Bement- ah 36” x 14’, heavy 
duty, quick change, double back gear taper 
attachment. 
Electric Hydraulic Shovel, 250 Volts DC. 
Clam Shell Bucket, single line, 134 yd. 
Electric Drills, 54” two speed, 110 volt D.C. 
Portable Boring Bar, 5” x 9 10”. 
Turbo Generator, 200 KW, 250 volts D.C. 
Speed Reducers, 100 HP. & 250 HP. 

Guyan Machinery Co., Logan, W. Va. 


For Sale—the following electric 
generating equipment: 
1 General Electric Company Type A.T. 3 No. 559397 


Class 48-1000-150, Form S, 3 Ph., 60 ey., 800 KW, 
PF. 80, 600 volts, 963 Amps. With direct connected 
exciter. 

1 General Electric Company No. 387223 Type MPC, 
Class 6-22-150, Form L, 176 Amps. 150 RPM, 125 
volts. oaths al with switchboard and instruments, 


manual type oil switch, field rheostat, ete. 


Greenwood Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. C. 








IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
1564 ft. 150 Ib. Sullivan 22 x 12 x 14" WN81 
Compressor, driven by Synchronous Mo- 
tor, 3/60/2300 Volt. Complete and guar- 
anteed.:5’ x 18’ Air Receiver and pipe and 
fittings aus available. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
505 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 

“Are you needing anything else?’”’ 





MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 














== PIPE 
Street Light Poles 


3000 ft. 244” New Black, tar covered 
and wrapped pipe, double ran- 
dom lengths. 

200 ft. 10” New Black pipe. 

150 ft. 12” New Black pipe. 

2000 ft. 3” Used Black and Galv. 
Pipe, Threaded and coupled. 

500 ft. 8” Used Black Pipe. 

30 Street Light Poles, ornamental 
designs. Will gladly mail pic- 
ture of poles upon request. 
ADELMAN PIPE & STEEL CO. 

Miami (21), Florida 






1th é DAVIDSON PIPE CORP} 
| Veet nae _ 


HH 


NEW-USED-UNTESTED 


es (| ell 


2nd Ave.SOth-S1st St 









és7.1904 Brooklyn. Y. 





FOR SALE 


Guaranteed used steel pipe and boiler 
tubes; electric welded, riveted and 
bolted steel tanks of all capacities; 
steel buildings. 


Greenspon's, National Stock Yards, 
St. Clair County, Illinois. 


I HI 














PROMPT SHIPMENT 


TRANSFORMERS—1 ph. 60 cy. 
8—1506 kva Pittsburgh 22000 v. Primary 6900 v. see. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
1—Elwe)] —— TOW TRACTOR—7’ long, 42” 
wide, 42” high, 4—16” wheels—to coupling 13” 
ble Pe SMe, bearing 4 wheel steer—4 wheel 
= Jb. max. DBP complete with bat- 


teries. 

1—Baker TOW Truck—8’ long—64” high—48” wide 
-—-Ground to coupling 16, 18, 21, 23—4—19 
wheels—coupling on frame 19” from’ ground. 


SCALES 
6—Fair. Morse #1144—3 beams, platform 16%x21%, 
0-450 Ibs. 


ENGINE GENERATOR SET 
225 kw. Elec. Mchy. 2200 or 220 v. 2 ph. (can recon- 
nect 3 ph.) 60 cy. dir. con. Ideal Steam Engine. 


100 HP. LIDGERWOOD HOIST 
Double drum Speedwell 2500 Ib. pull at 450’ per 
min. dir. driven by 100 HP. A.C. or D.C. Motor. 


DIESEL ENGINE GENERATOR SET 
217 KVA, G.E., 3/60/2300, 200 rpm., dir. con. to 
260 HP Buckeye, horiz. 2 cylinder, semi-diesel 
19” x 23”, complete with switchboard, eompres- 
sor, tanks. 


A. Cc. age a 60 cy. 
MAK TYP VOLTS SPEED 
220 600 





QU. HP 

1 50 Wee cs 

1 50 Wagner : 220/440 850 
1 50 G. E. I-K 440 850 
1 50 G. E. KT 220 1200 
2 50 Wests MT 440 1800 
2 50 Allis Chal. AN 440 1800 
6 60 Allis Chal. AN 440 1800 
1 75 G. EB. I-K 220 720 
1 75 G. E. I-L 220 900 
1 io: LA Adjusto 220/440 450/1770 
3 re) Allis Chal. ‘AN 440 1800 
1 100 West. — 220 1750 
1 100 Allis Chal. 220 600 
1 100 Cr. Wheeler 124QB 220 575 
1 100 G. E. 1-K 440 400 
1 125 Wagner —_— 440 1806 
1 125 G. E. I 440 1800 
1 125 Cr. Wheeler 124QB 220 720 
1 125 GE I-K 550 514 
1 125 G. E. I-K 440 450 
1 125 Rn, E. 1-K 220 400 
2 150 estg Syn 2300 900 
I 150 wagner — 440 1800 
1 150 1-4 440 1800 
1 150 Ainis Chal. AN 440 1800 
1 150 I-K 440 600 
1 150 &. E 1-K 440 514 
1 150 G. E. 1-K 220 450 
1 150 Westingh. LC 2200 327 
1 200 w CS-967A 2200 900 
1 200 GE 1-K 550 720 
1 200 West cs 220 580 
1 a0) G. ¥ 1-K 220 600 
1 200 G.E I-K 220 514 
1 225 G. E. Syn. 2200 200 
1 250 G. E. I1-K 550 720 


Qu. H A PM 
1 bf .E. 00 
6 40 Al. v 00 
1 35 Western Elec. SL13B 500 
1 35 Westg. M 00 
1 30 G.E. KT 900 
7 30 Al. Ch. AN 9 
2 23 Westg. MS 715 
1 10 Al. Ch AN 900 


Write for Stocksheet. 


Duquesne Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















CASH PAID FOR YOUR 
IDLE STEEL SHEET PILING 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 E. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 








PIPE 


Reeonditioned pine, new threads and be rage od 4 

slzes, % In. to 36 In., guaranteed suitable fer 

Dractical }-BB, 

MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
167 South Street. New York Citv 








VALVES 


Industrial and Marine Bronze, Iron Body 
& Steel. Large Complete Stocks 4%” to 36” 
Jenkins, Fairbanks, Powell & Lunken- 
heimer. 
Metropolitan Quality Distributors 
313 East 31 Street, New York City 
For Hourly Nationwide Shipments 
Call MUrray Hill 3-3408 



















S and Fi T T L 
pry Gi S’ZES in sto NG 
NF NEW-USED 






GREENPOINT IRON c PIPE of om INC. 


Bogart and Meadow Brooklyn, 





ALBERT PIPE ‘SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


Berry and North 13'" St Brooklyn.NY 

















STATION M 





m operating condition or burnt out. 
giving complete nameplate data and stating condition 





Since 1912 





—~FRANSFORMERS- 
TRANSFORMERS WANTED 


Mail us list 


We Rewind, Repair and Redesign all Makes and Sizes 
ALL TRANSFORMERS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAB 


Write for Catalog No. 136-E 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
“AMERICA'S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE" 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 








AUGUST NINETEEN FORTY-THREE 
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RESALE 




















AIR COMPRESSORS 

Blec. : 676, 1300, 1578, 2200 & 2850 Ft 

Bitd.: 368, 540, S 870 & _ Ft. 

Diesel : 105, 368, 425, 603, 900 & 1300 Ft. 

Gasoline: 110, 300, 4 $15, 415 & 500 Ft. 

368, 540, 1500 & 1958 Ft. 
: Jaw 48x42, 16x9, 1éx10, 
24x13, 36x15, 30x10, 30x15, 36x24, 
BOILERS: Economi ic—60, 100 & 1 
BUCKETS: Clamshell—%, 1Yd. iz Ya. cap. 
LOCOMOTIVES: Gas and Diesel—4, 6, 

& 14 ton, 20 ton, 30 ton, & 55 ton. 
CRANES: Caterpillar—é ton, 12 ton, 15 ton 
CRANES: Locomotive: 15, 20, 25 & 35 ton 
HOISTS: Steam—6x8, 7x10, 84x10 & ox12 

Electric: 35, 60, 100, 125, & 400 : P. 

Gasoline: 15, 35, 

MIXERS: Concrete: 108, us. 
DERRICKS: GUY: 5 ton, 7% 
Stiff Leg: 8, 10, 15, 25 and 75 ton Cap. 
ome; Conveyor: 14 In., 16 In., 18 p7} 
In., In., 40 In., 48 In., 

IDLERS Tre ia. 30 In., 24 In., 18 t:. 

ont In. and 141 

RYERS: 42°24", 5’x35’, 60°x30’ 

HA ERMILLS: 36x24, 24x18, No. LW faa 
SCREENS: Mea 2 igh Hummer 4x5 & 3x65 
CARS: Dump: 1 Yd., Yd., 3 Yd., 12 Yd. 
ENGINE: = esel; o a . & 100 H.P. F-M. 

170 KVA 8 P., 60 C., WORTH- 
‘ING DIESEL’ UNIT. 


SPECIALS 


8—4x80x% Dryers or Kilns. 
4x8 Robbins D> D. Vib. Screen, 
2—1000 GPM Elec. Underwriters Fire 
1% Yd. 48-B Bucyrue Bae bh 
ucyrus Erie Diesel C ile 
lar Shovel, New 1937. tas 


tire Diesel Walker Dragline, 90, 
30 and 160’ booms. 8, 6,9 yds. capacity. 


ASPHALT EQUIPMENT 
8—1000 gal. Etnyre Mack Distributors, % 
ton & 1 ton — Mixers. 


EEL TANKS 
27—4000, e000, 8000, 11,500, 18,000 & 
_ 000 Gal. Cap. Horizontal & Ver- 


LARGE OIL TANKS 
36—1000, 4000, 5000, 10,000, 25,000 
55,000 & 80,000 Bbl. Cap: Field Tenke. 


—_ TANKS 
22,000 Gal. Cap. 100 Ft. Tower 
0,000 D. oo 106 Ft. Tower 
. on 85 Ft. Tower 
. on 100 Ft. Tower 
¥ s . on 100 Ft. Tower 
100,000 Gal. . on 40 Ft. Tower 
100,000 Gal. . on 100 Ft. Tower 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
Lincoln Bidg., 60 E. 42nd St., New 

















SHOVELS & CRANES 


wy hg comb. Crane, Shovel & Backhoe 


600 Shovel, 
Universal OMe ton ‘euch ct “ey Mack Truck 
byers tu tun Truck Crane 3 Axle, 10 whl. Truck 
% yd. wt {gle Mdl. 301 machine 


Osgood Comb. Shovel 

Marion Model 460, We ya. rEleetrie Shovel 
Link-Belt Model K30 | yard 

Link-Beit Model K42 Crane, 


ya. 
Bueyrus Erie 50B Steam Shovel, 2 yds. 
Ohie Loco. Crane, 22 tons, olectric 


GOOD ITEMS 


Ransome 27E Dual 

ed ft. 9x9, a, Oe x7 Road A al 

Jaeger Lakew 2 to 25’ s 

z—Allis Chalmers t Tractors “with 12 yd. Serapers 
ractors _ 15 yd. Scrapers 





ng bb bateher 
9 Bucket 











1—Butler 16 ft. Pug Mill 

I'm. B10 eu, ft. Air Compressor, Portable. 
RICHARD P. WALSH co. 

30 Church St. N. Y. City 


MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 
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THE O'BRIEN 


113 NORTH THIRD STREET 
BELL TELEPHONE: MARKET 4180 





REBUILT MACHINERY 
Machine Tools 
Power Plant Equipment 


When you need rebuilt machin- 
ery bring your problems to us. 


Everything From a Pulley to a Power House 


RIEN [MACHINERY CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS: O'BRIEN PHILA 


\ 





PHILADELPHIA - PENNA, 











New Industrial Plants and 
Expansions in the South 
(Continued from page 47) 


PORT NECHES — equipment — Winston 
Brothers Construction Co., general contrac- 
tors for B, F. Goodrich Rubber and Fire- 
stone Companies plant, will not rebuild 
burned fabrication building; will install 
equipment brought from other jobs in 
Houston, Lake Charles, La., and Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Pipeline—Humble Oil and Refining Co., 
Humble Bldg., Houston, acquired 44-mile 
eight-inch pipeline of Atlas Oil and Refin- 
ing Co., between Shreveport, La., and Long- 
view, Texas; pipeline will be taken up and 
used in south Texas as a gas line. 


VIRGINIA 


Canneries—W. R. Leggee, supervisor of 
vocational agriculture in northern Virginia, 
announced plans for establishment of com- 
munity canneries; equipment for the can- 
neries is being made available through the 
Rural War Production Training program; 
first cannery will be at Mt. Clinton in Rock- 
ingham County; others in this section will 
be located at Stephens City, Berryville, 
Woodstock, New Market, Linville-Edom, 
Keezletown, New Hope, Fisherville, Spotts- 
wood, Mt. Solon and Brownsburg; plans 
call for 60 of the plants in Virginia. 





==HAR’S IMPACT 


———SN YOUR BUSINESS 


is the reason you need to see 
Wall Street Journal daily. Fast 
news of all Govt. regulations, tax 
developments, materials, labor, 
industry. 3 months’ trial, only $5. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL * 44 Broad SL, New York 





A daily service covering the 
16 Southern States 
News items on construction and 
engineering projects 
For contractors, engineers, manvfac- 
turers, banks, insurance and bonding 
houses, building supply and material 
dealers. 
Get this service with each morning's 
mail—$10.00 a year 
Write Dept. D 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


CONSTRUCTION and 
CONTRACTOR'S EQUIPMENT 


All in first class condition!!! 


2—RD8 Caterpillar Diesel Tractors double drum 
— Ss duty power units with YR 12 LeTourneau 
I—RD8B Caterpillar Diesel Tractor double drum 
heavy duty power unit with C 84 LaPlant Choate 


per. 

— oy Diesel Tractor double tg | heavy 
duty power unit with J-8 LeTourneau Scraper. 

I—RD7 "Caterpillar Diesel Tractor double drum 
pwd —— power unit with G-6 LeTourneau 


1—RD7 Caterpillar Diesel Tractor with push plate. 
8—Allis _—* Speedace Tractor Wagons, 7'/2-yd. 
capac 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13420 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Iilinois. 
38 years’ experience. 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 








FOR SALE 


Vulcan 50-ton steam locomotive, 
2-6-2 Prairie type with tender, 
completely rebuilt and complying 
to I. C. C. rules for full time. 
Available for immediate shipment 
and operation. Write, wire or call. 


BARON IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 
P.O. BOX 601, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 








FOR SALE 


3000 KW 3750 KVA General Electric 
3 phase, 60 cycle, 480 v., 1507 Con- 
densing, 3600 RPM Steam Turbo Gen- 
erator with complete Powerhouse Auzxil- 
iaries. Surface Condenser, ©Exciters, 

ctors, Cond te Pumps, Switch- 
board, Regulator, 10 Distribution Panels, 
60 enclosed Safety Switch Panel Circuits, 
20-ton Bridge Crane, Circulating Pumps, 
Air Coolers, Piping, etc. Also 1050 HP 
Sterling type 260# Boiler. 


Sundfelt Equipment Company 
3422 First Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 











STEEL SHEET PILING 
DEALERS AND ENGINEERS 


BURR BROWN ASSOCIATES 


247 Madieen Ave. New Yerk 











MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 








